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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
THE FORTY BEACHES OF NEW JERSEY. 


The one hundred and twenty-five odd miles along the 
New Jersey coast line from Long Branch to Cape May pre- 
sents the greatest pleasuring section in the United States. 

Upon the blufis of the northern end and the gently 
shelving sands of the southern end are located forty 
resorts which entertain during the spring and summer 
season millions of pleasure seekers. 

At no time in the year is this section more delight- 
ful than during the spring and early summer months. 
One who has not seen them at this season would marvel 
at their delights. The great pine belt, which extends 
through the centre of New Jersey, fills the air with life- 
giving ozone, which, combined with the salty tang of 
the sea and the open-air exercise possible at all times, 
is exhilarating and tonic to the highest degree. 

Long Branch, with its beautiful cottage-neighbors, 
West End, Hollywood, and Elberon; Dealand Allenhurst, 
largely devoted to cottage life; Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, attracting thousands yearly; Avon, Belmar, Como, 
Spring Lake, and Sea Girt, area galaxy of attractive 
places upon the bluffs where ‘‘ the country meets the sea.”’ 

Then the Barnegat Bay section, where Point Pleasant, 
Sea Side Park, Island Heights, Barnegat City, and 
Beach Haven, with other smaller places near by, wel- 
come the summer sojourner. 

Atlantic City, with its seven miles of beach and drives, 
and its charming suburbs, leads the island resorts, sepa- 
rated from the mainland by the great salt marshes. 

Ocean City, Sea Isle City, Avalon, and Stone Har- 
bor; Anglesea, Wildwood, Holly Beach, and Wild- 
wood Crest also have a large summer population. 

And Cape May, with its new million-dollar hotel and 
its wonderful improvements, makes a fitting climax 
and holds a high place among the forty beaches. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the direct route to 
all of these resorts from all sections of the country. 
Its splendid train service makes each of them neighbor 
to all the rest and to the world at large. 












































Mes : ie ts ete t 
IS A NEW FIREPROOF BUILDING 


OF THE BEST TYPE LOCATED 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


The Leeds Company 
SOLICITS YOUR PATRONAGE AND 
INVITES YOU TO WRITE FOR IL- 
LUSTRATED FOLDER AND RATES. 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 





















HOTEL DENNIS 


Noted for the liberality of its appoint- 
ments, its choice Jocation and liberal service. 
For forty years this Hotel has been the stand- 
ard of excellence, and becomes more popular 
each year. 

New fire-proof addition of one hundred 
rooms, with hot and cold sea water in all 


private baths. 


WALTER J. BUZBY. 
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COMMENT 
Enough Said Already 
Witt Mr. Rooseveir reply: “ If Iam elected [ will not serve *?— 
The Sun, 
Probably he will not. 
eredit. the efticiency of 
io them useless words 4 


Why should he? Why should he dis- 
his existing declarations by adding 
Ile can’t be President again without 

IIe has said that he would 
be a candidate or nomination. That is 

More words or any different form of words on the 

subject would avail nothing. Folks who do not believe what 

he has said would not believe anything he could say. 


being a candidate for President. 
not again accept a 


enough. 


Let a Good Thing Alone 

Our valued contemporary the Princeton (Minnesota) Union 
comes at us with reproaches, as follows: 

Because Mr. Bryan realized $52,000 last vear from his lectures 
he is carieatured by HArPER’s WEEKLY as a bloated plutocrat. It 
takes more than the average amount of brains to make $52.000 a 
year on the lecture platform, and Mr. BRYAN possesses it. HAR- 
rPer’s man is seemingly jealous of Mr. BrYAN’s achievements, and 
secks to insinuate that he did not give value received; but the 
truth is that the Nebraskan well earned that sum by a combina- 
tion of ability and strenuous work, and the people who listened to 
his discourses received their money’s worth. 
Whatever he made, he earned it all. 
form talent; a remarkable speaker, a lecturer whom folks 
gladly pay to hear. We guess he is the best man in the 
lecture business to-day, not excepting Senator TinpMan. And 
docs our Northwestern neighbor impute it to the WEEKLY 
us a fault that it wants to keep Mr. Bryan active in a field 
where he is master rather than subject him to the blight of 

Why spoil a strong lecturer to 


Ile is a man of plat- 


2a Presidential nomination ? 
make a weak candidate! 


Know a Little Law 

A little knowledge of what the law actually is is a very suit- 
able part of the equipment of any person who aspires to be 
2 leader of maker of laws. Mr. Ropert 
HluNTeR was one of the promoters of the socialist mass 
Union Square on Mareh 28 which was dispersed 
by the police an Mr. IItnrer pro- 
tested that the right to hold mass meetings was protected in 
the Constitution of the State, and that the police had no 
i So it is protected, with some neces- 


men and a new 


mecting in 


punctuated by a bomb. 


right to interfere with it. 
sary and constitutional limitations in the penal code. But 
right to assemble on the 
The city, represented 


ihe Constitution gives no one thi 
unconsenting owner. 
is the owner of the parks, ineluding 


premises of an 
by the Park Department, 
Union Square, and when permission to assemble there was asked 
by Mr. Tfunren’s friends it was refused, not wisely, perhaps, 
but at least legally. That made the meeting illegal, and the 
attempt to hold it was necessarily frustrated by the police. 
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Mr. Iftunrer in his remonstranees seemed quite unaware what 
law governed the situation. 


A Continuing Controversy 

Addressing the order of Railway Conductors in Chicavo, 
Secretary Tart said: 

There is ne denying the fact that we must look forward to a 

gigantic controversy between labor and capital, hoping and trust- 
ing that it will be settled peacefully. That controversy when it 
comes will decide once for ail how capital and labor shall share 
the joint profits which they create. 
The controversy the Secretary speaks of is as old as history, 
is going on all the time, and is likely to continue as lone as 
civilized society remains on the earth. It is more acute 
sometimes than at other times: possibly a worse than usual 
ebullition of it is now ahead. Samurn Gompers may think 
so when he threatens the country with seeret labor organiza- 
tions bound by oath if Congress does not amend the Suerway 
law to suit him. But that any particular outburst of that 
controversy will settle “once for all” how eapital and labor 
shall divide seems very unlikely. Perhaps the Judge was mis- 
quoted. The law of supply and demand can be thwarted in 
various ways, and can be modified, but it is hard to beat it in 
the long run. 


Still Speculative, but Unlikely 

TILLMAN says Bryan has said too much in favor of Roose- 
veLT and his policies to run against him. Well, he won't 
Nobody is going to run against Roosrvetr. That 
It isn’t quite settled yet whether any one will run 


have to. 
is settled. 
against Bryan, but we guess not. 


The Turk and His Habits 

If the Turk is a sensitive man and an extensive reader of 
current American newspapers, his feelings are liable to be 
hurt. Persons who still venture to argue in gentle disparage- 
ment of complete prohibition are prone to point to the Turk 
and say: “There is an example of successful prohibition! 
Just took at him!” And then the defenders of tobacco, when 
they have charges to meet, say: “There’s the Turk. Ile 
smokes all the time, and keeps remarkably healthy under it.” 
It doesn’t seem quite fair that the Turk should prove that 
tobacco is comparatively harmless -hecause he smokes it in- 
cessantly, and that rum can’t be quite so bad as represented 
vecause he never drinks it. No doubt the truth is that tobacco 
abates to some degree the restlessness of human energy, and 
contributes to the Turk’s, healthy torpor. Possibly, also, 
aleohol drives nations that use it, both by its direct effect as 
a stimulant and indirectly by offering a danger to be over- 
come. The energy and discretion developed in keeping alcohol 
in its place may have an-effect on « nation comparable to the 
effect of warlike neighbors. It is developing to have to stand 
on guard, and doubtless enervatine to be too much shielded 
and protected. 


The Strength of Strong Families 

Sundry divorce suits and remarriage propositions that take 
up space in the papers just now illustrate that it makes less 
difference how much money a man leaves behind him than 
in what hands he leaves it. To leave abounding means in 
foolish hands is failure. To leave wise children in the world 
is suecess, and if they ean be left in a position of fiscal ad- 
vantage, so much the better. To found a good family, or give 
good humen stock a lift, and put it in a position of enlarged 
opportunity and inereased power, is a work that is legitimately 
attractive. But it is the human stuff that is important. 
What every country needs is families that will breed true 
to high standards and give superior individuals to the service 
We have such families, that generation after 
generation turn out high-class men and women. Every pro 
gressive country has, and must have, such families. Whether 
at a given time they are rich or not is a matter of secondary 
importance. If the human material is strong and good, money 
in sufficient quantity will come to it first or last. If the 
human stock is inferior, immoral, or ill trained, money dumped 
upon it will merely advertise its inferiority. 


cf the world. 


Property Rights in Texas 

Attorney-General Davipson of Texas is a candidate for 
re-election. Defending him from a charge of improper col- 
duct in receiving a hundred dollars a month from a law firm 
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of which ke was a member before he took oftice, the Houston 
Chronicle says that that is all right; that he had an equity in 
the business of his former firm, and that when he retired his 
partners arranged with him a basis for the payment of that 
equity. 

‘The Attorney-General has no longer any part in the practice 
of the firm. He is now paid only for a property right that he 
created in the period before he quit the firm. To deny his right 
to receive such payment is equivalent to denying the reader’s right 
to build a house and take monthly rental for it. 


But in the same column it bids the people of Texas re- 
member that the issue in the current campaign is, “ Shall 
the money power rule, or shall the people rule?” But if 
a “reader” has a right to build a house and take rental for 
it, is not that a base conecssion to the money power? To 
admit that, would seem to necessitate admission that folks 
who build railroads or anything else in Texas have property 
rights, and that is contrary to prevailing opinion in Texas 
as we understand it. Perhaps the Texas plan is to preserve 
the property rights of “readers” and residents, while absorb- 
ing those of non-residents. 


The Sequestration of the Asphalt Lake 

A few weeks ago the Senate ealled upon the President 
for the transmission of all documents and correspondence 
concerning the five claims of citizens of the United States 
against Venezuela. The President has complied, and after 
due consideration it will be for the Senate to make the next 
move in the game with Crertano Castro, who has finally worn 
out the patience of our State Department after several years 
of insistence on its part that the claims be submitted to 
arbitration. This is the story: In 1903 fifty-five claims of 
American citizens against Venezuela were arbitrated by a 
mixed commission. Since then fifty-three of these have been 
heard of no more; but the other two have in part been re- 
asserted by the claimants and supported by the United States 
government, one on the ground that the question of its 
validity was not decided, the other on the ground that it 
was erroneously disallowed. Three other existing claims 
originated after 1903. Of these the most notorious is that 
of the New York and Bermudez Company. In 1883 Venezuela 
made a conditional concession of the right to exploit asphalt 
in the state of Bermudez to one Horatio R. Hamintron, a 
citizen of the United States. This right soon passed to the 
New York and. Bermudez Company, which, in 1888, in order 
to render its position more secure, obtained from Venezuela 
two additional and more specific concessions, namely, the 
right to exploit an asphalt lake and a full proprietary title 
to the lands about the lake—the lake and the lands, be it 
understood, both lying within the state of Bermudez. After 
1888 the New York and Bermudez concern merged with other 
companies, passed along with the rest of the so-called “ trust ” 
into the hands of receivers in 1991, and finally appeared in 
1903 as a member of the General Asphalt Company, of which 
Mr. Joun M. Mack is president. Not long afterward the 
trouble began. In 1904 President Castro sequestrated the 
asphalt lake on the ground that the New York and Bermudez 
Company had not fulfilled the conditions of the Hamintron 
concession, and subsequently this concession, but neither of 
the two of 1888, was declared void by the High Federal Court 
of Venezuela. Since then President Castro and Mr. Amar L. 
Barver appear to have shared the profits from asphalt ex- 
ploitation in the state of Bermudez to the exclusion of the 
General Asphalt Company. If we may believe one of the 
most important documents transmitted to the Senate, the 
CiLioun report, neither of these gentlemen is within his 
rights. 





The All-Kite Ticket 

Frank Sanporn’s “winning Presidential ticket” (which, 
he complains in one of his weekly letters to the Springfield 
Republican, does not draw out much response) is “ BRYAN 
for President and Roosevett for Vice.” Its strong points, 
as he expounds them, are that it would obviate the dangers 
ct a third-term campaign, and put Roosevett in the chair 
of the Senate, where he could harass his Senatorial ob- 
structors, and where he would be relieved of the obligation 
to send in messages and make speeches. But Mr. Sanporn 
hardly expects his ticket to be accepted, and, true enough, 
it is not promising. A ticket ought not to be all kite and 
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no tail. The Sanporn ticket would flop mightily, but would 
hardly fly. 


A Professional Southerner 

The Nashville Banner calls Representative Heri “ one 
of those professional Southerners who seek to make display 
of supposed Southern traits when in Northern latitudes.” 
The Louisville Courier-Journal thinks that Mr. Ieriix, when 
his temperature drops, will find that his efforts to police the 
national capital have been unprofitable. 


More Light in the Armor Belt Controversy 

It looks as if Grecers Weree’s poliey of being the thir- 
teenth at table had not appealed to the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs. At any rate, they have avoided giving 
an ignorant public the impression that they had cause to 
diseredit the Navy Department, in that they have refused 
io accept or publish certain evidence presented to them 
during their recent investigation into the alleged structural 
defects of our battleships. But, as was inevitable, the evi- 
dence in question has leaked out through unofficial channels, 
with the result that it has been partly published and con- 
siderably misinterpreted in the daily press. In particular 
has this been true of Admiral Evans’s statement of last 
summer, that “in the ease of armored ships their armor 
belt is practically awash at load draught, which leaves them, 
so far as protection is concerned, but little better than 
armored cruisers.” One newspaper understands by this that 
Admiral Evans has stated that our battleships are “left, so far 
as protection is concerned, but little better off than armored 
cruisers.” This interpretation disregards the qualification: 
“at load draught.” “At load draught,” and “at load 
draught ” only, did the Admiral say his fleet was thus in- 
feriorly protected. But would this fleet fight at such a 
draught? It is improbable. However, in view of the report 
of the Admiral, sent to the Navy Department from Magda- 
lena Bay, this has become a secondary question. In _ the 
report it is submitted that in the event of war the load 
draught of the battleships could ke so far decreased by the 
removal of superfluous structural work that their belts would 
rise the necessary height above water; but it is further ob- 
served that during the eruise about South America, “even 
when heavy laden” in “smooth to moderate seas,” the battle- 
ships “ frequently exposed their entire belt and their bottom 
plating beneath.” As the belts of our battleships are but 
from eight to nine feet in width, and Admiral Evans evi- 
dently by “heavy laden” means “at load draught,” this 
is the same as saying that eight or nine feet of armor is 
needed below the water-line. One can but conelude from 
this that our battleships, no matter what their draught, have 
belts too narrow to afford them adequate protection both 
above and below water. ITlowever, there is some consolation 
to be derived from this revelation, for most foreign battle- 
ships have even narrower belts than their American con- 
temporaries. For example, the belt of the Japanese battle- 
ship Kashima from top to bottom measures eighteen inches 
less than the belt of the Vermont. Whence it is evident 
that in so far as concerns protection below the water-line— 
and quite possibly above it also—the American vessel can be 
trimmed to fight at an advantage. Yet Mr. Reurerpaut 
would have us believe that she is as much-a coffin ship 
because of her belting as any one of the unfortunate vessels 
under the command of RoJEstvENSKY. 


Harsh Language 

The New York Sun and other unpatriotic journals.—The Outlook 
Tut! tut! Brothers Apsporr and Mane! If Brother Larran 
should designate you as “unpatriotic,” you would want, 
and would be entitled to receive, a bill of particulars. It 
strikes us as an unjustifiable term—also most unpretty. 


Expert Mayors 

We know how they make mayors here, and we also know 
the kind of material we have for the making, and the output. 
How do they make them in an empire the head of which is 
pretty much of a despot? One bit of knowledge is somewhat 
familiar. The Germans have better and cheaper municipal 
governments thar we have. Consul-General Trackers of 
Berlin has told us how the mayors are chosen. Like post- 
masters, generals, ambassadors, and collectors in Great 





















































Britain, these German mayors belong to a permanent graded 
service. The Mayor of Berlin, for example, is not a‘ citizen 
of that town necessarily; indeed, as a rule, he comes from 
some other place, and has served successfully as a mayor 
of some smaller city. He has become an adept in his busi- 
ness, and he is chosen by the town council from among Ger- 
man mayors. The town council does not consist of citizens 
who, if they were aldermen of New York, would vote for 
Auearn. They are respectable men and good citizens, and 
the interests of the city are. the only interests with which 
they are officially concerned. ‘They are elected by the tax- 
payers, who are divided into three classes according to the 
amount of taxes they pay. Each class chooses an equal num- 
ber of councillors, although they differ from one another in 
numbers. These highiy respectable and dutiful citizens choose 
the Mayor, who may serve for many years. He is elected 
for twelve years and may be re-elected. If he serves one term, 
he retires with a life pension equal to one-half of his salary; 


if he serves for twenty years, his pension is two-thirds of his 
salary. They have great confidence in experts in Germany, 
quite as great as we have in amateurs, and perhaps with as 
good reason. So far as municipal business is concerned, the 
Germans are a good people to swap ideas with. 


The Playground Association’s Dinner 

Two important problems were treated, one directly, the 
other indirectly, by the ladies who shared in the after- 
dinner speaking at the annual dinner of the Playground 


Association of America, on March 31, in New York. 
The guest of honor at the dinner was Mrs. Humpury 
Warp. A number of ladies spoke, among them Mrs. 
Warp, the Duchess of Marlborough, and Miss Jane Ap- 


pvams, of Chicago. They all talked about the need of giving 
city children a chance to play in wholesome fashion out of 
school hours. Mrs. Warp told how London nibbled at the 
problem; Miss Appams told how imperfectly Chicago dealt 
with it. The duchess, who was called upon first, took a wider 
range, telling about the public work done in England by 
women, whose influence, she said, had “ permeated every field 
of endeavor, political and philanthropic, no less than social 
and artistic.’ From earliest childhood, she said, English 
women are made to feel the obligations of individual respon- 
sibility. “It is this sense of obligation,” she said, “that I 
venture to think we American women should foster and 
develop, recognizing it in its ethical basis, and turning it 
to account in practical works.” She went on to speak of the 
Playground Association, of the executive capability shown 
by American women in the management of hospitals and 
charities, and of the importance that many more of them 
should develop in the sense of personal obligation to the 
community, and interest themselves in educational and 
philanthropie work. 





A Sound Example Handsomely Set 

All of which is true and proper for the’ occasion. Still 
more important was the indirect value of the speaker’s ap- 
pearance and address on such an occasion, as an example 
of a useful employment for those American women who have 
not much to do and a vast deal to do it with. It is the reproach 
of the women of the rich and powerful American families 
that have developed in such number and such fiscal and 
social strength in the last quarter century that too many, 
though not all, of them are either unemployed, or employed 
in matters of trivial consequence. They are an enormously 
advertised lot of women; every newspaper reader knows more 
or less about them, and they have come to have something 
recognizable as social rank. But obligations go with rank, 
and they should try to shoulder. theirs. The young duchess, 
who is one of them, has certainly tried to discover her obliga- 
tions and perform them, and in that particular she has set 
an honorable example, worth all the publicity that can be 
given it. 


The Bromley Lectures 

The Bremley Lectures on “Journalism, Politics, and the 
University,” delivered at Yale University by the editor of 
this journal, have been printed in convenient form, along 
with some of the press comments thereon. Any one caring 
to see a copy can get it by sending his name and address 
to this oftice. 
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Will There Be Another Morocco Conference: 


ALTHOUGH for the moment it is denied, we should not be su: 
prised if, in the end, there should prove to be solid foundation fe 
the recent report that the French government will soon feel’ cou- 
strained to denounce, in conjunction with its British and Russiai 
friends, the Algeciras convention, and to propose either a recou- 
sideration of the Moroccan question in a new international con- 
ference, or the submission of that question to the Hague tribuna'. 
With comparatively little assistance from Spain, her nominal 
coadjutor, France has been occupied for many months in the tas‘ 
of restoring order in Morocco, and the work has cost her a con- 
siderable loss of life, as well as a great deal of money. She has no 
prospect of obtaining pecuniary compensation from the reigniny 
Sultan, AppuL Aziz, and her reward for the services rendered ly 
her to the cause of civilization in northwestern Africa must in- 
evitably take the form of territorial acquisitions. No such ac- 
quisitions can be made under the terms of the Algeciras conven- 
tion, and, consequently, it may seem reasonable to ask that thie 
convention should be superseded by a more equitable arrangement. 

We say that the work undertaken by France, almost sing!e- 
handed, in Morocco has been performed, because although Fez, 
the northern capital, as well as the city of Morocco, which is the 
southern capital, are still in the hands of Munar Harip, the so- 
called Sultan of the south, the authority of the recognized ruler, 
AppuL Aziz, is acknowledged in all of the coast towns, and, thanks 
to some advances of money made to him through the good offices 
of the French government, he has been enabled to keep in the field 
a considerable military force, whereas his rival’s adherents, hav- 
ing been beaten repeatedly by the French expeditionary corps under 
General D’AMADE, are said to have dispersed, and it is further 
alleged that Mutat HaArip himself has made overtures of peace to 
the French -commander. It is, therefore, quite on the cards that 
at no distant date the cities of Fez and Morocco may renew pro- 
fessions of allegiance to their lawful sovereign. Thereafter the plan 
which was approved at Algeciras for maintaining order in the 
coast towns by means of a Moorish police force commanded by 
French and Spanish officers under a Swiss inspector-general might, 
apparently, be carried out without much difficulty. But how are 
the losses and disbursements of France in the cause of order to 
be made good? Assuredly the laborer is worthy of his hire. Un- 
fortunately, the legitimate ruler of Morocco, AnpuL Aziz, has no 
money, and is at this moment subsisting on French bounty. He 
has lands, however, and the addition of a considerable frontier 
strip to Algeria might be accepted as an equivalent for the sacri- 
fices made by France. But no such territorial cession can be made 
so long as the Algeciras convention is regarded by the signatories 
as binding. 

It is clear, then, that a new situation has arisen in Northwest 
Africa not contemplated by the conferees at Algeciras, a situation 
of which the French Republic will be the victim, unless it is to be 
reimbursed in one way or another for its outlays. That is a truth 
which even the Emperor WILLIAM cannot dispute, reluctant as 
he may be to witness a considerable expansion of Algeria toward 
the west. We repeat, therefore, that, although the report first 
printed in the Gaulois of Paris may fail for the moment to receive 
official indorsement, we deem it probable that negotiations looking 
to a re-settlement of the Moroccan question will soon be on foot. 






Garden Philosophy 


WueEn the cook leaves incontinently, when the hamper of meat 
fails to arrive by the only train from town, when the housemaid 
conceives a dislike to cut-glass and TIFFANY vases, and resorts to 
daily smashing, when you potter about your house with murder in 
your mind, then, said a lady who knew, tie up some vines and roses, 
or dig about with a trowel a bit, and the face of the world 
changes. 

There is nothing truer than that a house and needlework tend 
to melancholy, irritability, and narrow-mindedness. There is some- 
thing in the shut-in atmosphere, the endless, petty repetitions, the 
mere mechanical dexterity demanded by such pursuits that con- 
tracts both heart and mind, and freedom comes with the open- 
ing of doors and windows; hopes and fancies long pent up break 
loose and flow like the swollen spate of springtime. The free air, 
the open sky, the wide range of the eye, the height above, un- 
limited, the unlimited depths beneath into which to dig, all these 
free the soul from the petty businesses of life, and set the blood 
to coursing; we draw in a long breath of fresh air and new 
courage, and all our relations to the cosmic forces are readjusted. 

Every one who owns a spot of earth pines in the natural] course 
of events for a large garden, and who attains such blessedness must 
bear the brunt of it since he, at any rate, has what he wanted. 
But the owners of very small gardens may solace themselves by 
doing all the work of their gardens in person, and that is a great 
gain in itself, ridding one, as it does, of the fretting contact of 
other personalities and opinions. Then there is the intimacy of a 
small garden, a boon not easily overrated. One may indeed gain 




























































































masses of color and large effect by planting by the thousand, but 
in planting by the half hundred or the dozen one establishes a per- 
sonal friendship with each separate plant: one knows the faces of 
the pansies, the exact height of the delphiniums, and the bushi- 
ness of the phlox. In a_very short time, indeed. may such a re- 
lation be established in a tiny garden as resulted in the poet’s 
tiner sense of things: 
“The Red Rose cries, ‘She is near! she is near!’ 
And the White Rose weeps, ‘She is late!’ 
The Larkspur lisiens, ‘[ hear! I hear!’ 
And the Lily whispers, * 1 wait!’ ” 

li was doubtless merely the exigencies of alliteration that led the 
lurkspur to listen in that case, for in the main he is an active and 
aspiring plant, reminding one, as he overtops the gentle Madonna 
lilies and waves over bushy phloxes, somewhat of an assertive 
rising democracy still proud of its ‘peasant’s blouse. And how 
like life, after all, is a garden, and what excellent discipline and 
training it is for general existence! Gardening, indeed, often 
leaves youth impatient, unwilling to have such obvious morals 
pointed at it, and keeping.ever somewhere hidden in the depths of 
its abounding vitality a tiny, secret hope of the miraculous, a 
faint expectation that the order of the universe will, after all, 
reverse its course, and come about somehow in favor of the per- 
sonal hopes. It was in the very youth of the world that the kings of 
Mexico were wont, at their coronation, to swear to keep all the 
laws of the land, and make the sun continue his daily course. It 
is somewhat hoary and sober lessons that a garden teaches; what 
ye sow, that ye shall reap; and the wisdom, the canniness of life, 
is to hitch your wagon and all your efforts to a star, for in the 
wake of the courses of the universe you shall go willy nilly, and 
it is much better to go with hearty assent, making the best of the 
matter, whether it be good or evil. Then, again, the garden, like 
life, is never “all we have hoped and willed and dreamed of good.” 
Here, too, we must postpone fulfilment into the dim future, and 
look forward to next year and next for the completion of happi- 
ness. It is never this year, but next, that the hollyhocks will be 
properly grouped and thick enough, that the foxglove will have 
attained the proper height, and the dark blue columbines be near 
the white lilies and the cerulean columbines on the side of the 
spotted ones. Indeed, a hardy garden border is a perennial game of 
chess, where year by year we move and replant to attain better 
combinations of color, more perfect gradations of height. The 
garden is the eternal approximation; it keeps us up and doing, 
ever pursuing the still fleeting ideal. 

And yet what a comfort, what a restful matter it is, after all, 
to find that each year we are moving a step nearer the goal; that 
the bare corner of last year is this year decorated in swaying color; 
that as the spring months lengthen day by day the garden takes 
on something of the undulancy and variableness of human nature 
itself, unexpected charm and color coming to the birth by the 
quiet process of the seasons! 

One of the haunting regrets, when one sits on the bench in the 
pergola under the wistaria vine, is that MONTAIGNE did not write 
about gardens and flowers. Living as he did among “ coquettish. 
vine-wreathed towers, smiling over a little, irregular village, itself 
half hidden in gadding vines,” he should have turned his ample, 
impartial gaze from the rows on rows of calfskin, and his memory 
from the doings of Greek and Roman heroes, to the fat, vineclad 
undulations beyond, and have discoursed to us in his rambling, 
genial way about these same vines and hedges. He had come, by 
his own confession, to that stage in life when gardening and 
philosophy are the main props of existence. 

“It is not long since I retired myselfe unto mine owne house. 
with full purpose, as much as in me lay, not to trouble myselfe 
with any businesse, but solitarily and quietly to weare out the 
remainder of my wellnigh spent life; where, methought, I could 
doe my spirit no greater favor than to give him the full scope of 
idlenesse, and entertain him as he best pleased, and withall to 
settle himselfe as he best liked: which I hoped he might now, being 
hy time become more settled and ripe, accomplish ‘very easily.” 

Who that has lived to forty years does not recognize the signal 
given in this passage? It means, if one will, that the blossoming 
tine is over; that we have seen the bloom and accepted the 
fuding, have won our little victories and faced our defeats; that 
Wwe realize in ourselves the universal flux and rhythm of nature, 
and that the time is at hand to renew relations with the great, 
sweet mother, to cuddle down secure on the low, warm, level of 
the soil from which we sprang, and to delight in sporting upon 
larth’s breast, giving back to her the blossoming we have in our 
person outlived. Mock us, she may, at times lure us on to unsuc- 
cessful efforts, break faith with us when and as she will, and yet 
tirough all the toil we expend upon her, slowly and surely she 
initiates us into the true nature of things, teaching us to strive 
without remitting, to bear with smiling patience, to fling out 
dreams ever beyond the moment and the present life, knowing, 
lowever secure we are of our knowledge, that the tale has but 
been told us in fragments here, and that wherever there are frag- 
iwents, broken bits of ideals, shards of hopes, somewhere in in- 
fnity is the whole. 


HARPER’S 









































































WEEKLY 


Personal and Pertinent 


Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe, now almost a nonagenarian, is still 
moved by living enthusiasm for the cause she has long supported. 
To a young Southern writer who was introduced to her in Boston 
last year Mrs. Howe, after due exchange of conversation, said: 
* And now, my dear, go home and start a little club for women; 
any kind of a little club, but make them meet and read and 
talk. That is what I did. I can’t tell you how many little clubs 
I’ve started in my day.”’ One can easily realize what a godsend 
to dull and shut-in lives Mrs. Howe’s clubs may have been a half 
century ago when the outlets to women’s lives were fewer than 
they are now. Clubs nowadays, however, are accused of drawing 
women away from more serious and worthy pursuits than they 
ean furnish them. 


Professor ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, of Harvard, has of recent 
years spent several long vacations in the South, learning what 
he could at first hand of contemporary conditions there. Of his 
studies he has made preliminary use in a series of Lowell Lectures 
in Boston. In his fourth lecture (Mareh 2) he touched upon 
amalgamation, or miscegenation, whereof he found altogether too 
much both in the past and now. He quoted estimates made by 
Southern whites that of about fifteen hundred thousand mulattoes in 
the South not more than a million are the children of mulattoes. 
He could not make sure whether miscegenation was decreasing, but 
thought it was somewhat. “There is no strong denial,” he says, 
“that a mixture of the races now or in the future would be 
salamitous. This belief rests upon the conviction that the negro 
race, on the average, is below the white race; that it can never 
be expected to contribute anything like its proportion of the 
strength of the community. Therefore, to fuse the races means 
slight or no elevation for the negro and a great decline for the 
whites. With that belief I coincide; it is a hard conviction, but 
it must be expressed. And if amalgamation is dangerous, then 
such steps must be taken, in all justice, in all humanity, with all 
effect, to raise both races, as are necessary to prevent amalga- 
mation.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE in French literature of to-day holds a position 
in many respects analogous to that held by ANDREW LANG in Eng- 
lish. Both are critics, both novelists and historians. Both, too, 
are stylists, though the ironic humor of the Gaul is different and 
more subtle than the more genial humor of the Scot. Each of these 
men has a particular fondness fog certain periods of the history of 
his respective country. Mr. LANG has delved much in Jacobite 
history, though it is the period of MAry, Queen of Scots, that has 
received his best attention. ANATOLE FRANCE, in turn, is deeply 
versed in medieval history, in the patrology and the fascinating 
legends of monks and monasteries, to which he evinced a devotion, 
even as a boy, before he entered the Ecole des Chartes. The Scot’s 
best work is perhaps his Life of Queen Mary. The Frenchman has 
just published a Life of Joan of Arc, which crities find to be his 
greatest achievement, and the final and standard work on the sub- 
ject. But to Mr. Lane the work of the Academician is a dis- 
appointment. He finds in it many misstatements and inconsistencies. 
In one place M. FRANCE says that the maid “ feigned eestasy,” and 
in another that he “does not dispute her honesty,” and that “ she 
cannot be suspected of falsehood.” Mr. LANG further points out, 
according to M. FrANcE, the reports in the Italian chronicle of 
MorosIni “ contain not a single fact which is presented in its true 
character”; yet M. FRANCE twice tries to prove, “on the sole evi- 
dence of Morosint’s reports, that JEANNE made a false prophecy.” 
It is to be hoped that M. FRANCE will take notice of those strie- 
tures, for nothing could be more interesting than a learned battle 
between the Anatole France of Britain and the Andrew Lang 
of Gaul. . 


Correspondence 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND HYPNOTISM 
Boston, Mass., March 26, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In a recent issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY two columns were 
given up to a review of Dr. John D. Quackenbos’s theories on “ Hyp- 
notic Therapeutics.” His statements about Christian Science are 
all the more surprising because he roundly abuses it for doing what 
he himself is urging should and can be done. He accuses Christian 
Science of being auto-suggestion, and groups it, with other methods, 
under the general title of a “ coterie of impostures.” Apparently, 
auto-suggestion in the hands of Dr. Quackenbos is a beautiful and 
invaluable method of healing, but to the lay mind it is not quite 
clear how he can denounce it in one case and laud it in another, 
how he can consider it an imposture in one case and a revelation of 
absolute truth in another. As far as Christian Science is concerned, 
it makes no difference what attitude Dr. Quackenbos chooses to 
assume toward suggestive therapeutics, inasmuch as Christian 
Science has no kinship with it. 

It would be useless to categorically refute the unjust charges that 





fairly bristle in Dr. Quackenbos’s remarks on Christian Science. It 
sufliccs to say he has given clear evidence that he does not know 
enough about Christian Science to intelligently criticise it. He 
says: “ The hopelessly deaf are treated by screaming in their ears, 
*You can hear.” He says Christian Science teaches that “a per- 
son prostrated with diphtheria is not sick, but only thinks he. is.” 
He refers to formule as integral parts of Christian Science treat- 
ment, all indicating that he has not a true or proper sense of the 
teachings of Christian Science nor of its practice. He explains the 
phenomena of Christian Science healing on the basis of hypnotic 
suggestion. As a matter of fact, the study of the development and 
activity of the juman mind finds no place in Christian Science, 
Which claims to be and is proving itself to be a restatement of the 
pure idealism of Jesus’ theology. Jesus was not a hypnotist. He 
did not cure His patients by substituting one belief for another, but 
He declared that His Father did the work. I suppose no modern 
Christian would be blasphemous enough to say that God is the 
master hypnotist of the universe, and so we must admit that Jesus’ 
cures were not the results of hypnotic suggestion. Now the Chris- 
lian Scientist endeavors with some suecess to be possessed of the 
same mind that was in Christ Jesus, to be dispossessed of the human 
mind, and to allow the Father to do the works, as Jesus promised 
Ile would, 

Dr. Quackenbes admits that hypnotic suggestion may be abused, 
and he frankly acknowledges how little the scientific world knows 
about this subject. Others agree with him as to the danger of sug- 
gestion. Dr. Samuel McComb, of Emmanuel Chureh, Boston, lee- 
tured in Buffalo recently. After his remarks he was questioned by the 
doctors present. Some one asked him, * How many persons can be 
hypnotized?” “TI should say about ninety per cent,” Dr. McComb 
is reported to have replied. Then Dr. James W. Putnam, of Buffalo, 
said. * Well, if uinety per cent. of the people can be hypnotized, | 
should say that ninety per cent. of that ninety per cent. should 
never be hypnotized. 1 have used hypnotism once in ten years, and 
[ hope [ shall not use it more than once in the next ten years. 
It’s dangerous!” 

There are in the ranks of Christian Science both the learned and 
the unlearned. There are those who are very simple, plain people 
and others with scholarly intellects who have had an academic edu- 
eation fitting them to scrutinize and analyze the theological and 
philosophical claims of Christian Science. The grotesque charge 
that Christian Scientists are amassing wealth is amusing to the 
aycrage Christian Science practitioner, who finds that in many cases 
he is obliged to supplement his philanthropie work for mankind by 
some commercial pursuit in order to sustain himself. 

Dr. Quackenbos’s statement, ** No case of organie trouble has 
ever been cured by Christian Science or ever will be,” shows that he 
has not investigated the subject very carefully nor with that pre- 
cision which is supposed to accompany scientilie investigation. I 
am glad to assure him that there,are many eases of organic trouble 
which have been cured by Christian Science, and the evidence is not 
difficult to obtain. 

Dr. Quackenbos also makes the flat assertion that ‘* scores of per- 
fectly curable cases have been sent by its fanatics to the under- 
taker.” It would be interesting to have the names, dates, and places 
of these scores of cases along with the circumstances. Dr. Quacken- 
bos also says, * In some States it is regarded as a misdemeanor to 
give Christian Neience treatment.” IT am very glad to be able to 
tell him that this statement is quite as incorrect as the others. 
In no State in the Union is it a statutory offence to give Christian 
Science treatment. 


am, sir, 
Wittarp S. MATrTox. 


SCENERY 


BrtpGEPorT, Conn., March rr, 1908. 


SAVE THE 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn,—lI wish to express my grateful thanks for .the article in 
your edition of March 7 entitled * The Bane of Travel.” Woula 
that something could be done to stop the interminable stretches 
of unsightly sign-boards that blot our landscape. 

Last summer [ beheld for the first time the historic locality 
of Harpers Ferry, and that lordly cliff overhanging the Potomas 
had upon its face a * proclamation hideous ” announcing a certain 
ioilet: preparation. The fact of that brazen sign being placed 
in such a position ought to keep any man or woman from ever 
using one soupcon of that preparation. 

L am, sir, 


L. E. B. 


A MARGIN 


New York, March 26, 1908. 


BUYING STOCKS ON 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sirn—Would you kindly favor a number of your readers—for 
1 am convinced many would like to know—(1) if, in your opinion, 
the buying of stocks on margin is a method of doing business in 
which young men or any one of limited means should be en- 
couraged, and if not; why not? (2) Is it not a fact that only a 
small percentage of the stecks bought in Wall Street is bought 
with the expectation that the buyer shall pay the full purchase 
price for them? (3) Is it not a fact that thousands upon 
thousands of men are ruined every year by this system of “ buy- 
ing” stocks? (4) Isn’t this method of “ investing” in stocks as 
much of a gamble as “ investing” in a horse race, or “ investing” 
in a game of poker, and if not, why not? (4) Does HArPER's 
Weekity—the “Journal of Civilization ”’—advoecate “ invest- 
ments” of this character? 
L notice that Wall Street will receive some attention in your 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 





next issue. Would it be possible for you to am wer these ques 
tions at that time, and oblige one who would like to remain 
A CONSTANT READER. 


(1) We would not call it a method of doing business, bu 
merely a method of buying stocks. We would not encourage jt 
It is too risky. When you win, it is too much like getting som 
thing for nothing. When you lose, it is too much like gettin: 
nothing for something. If you do much of it, it distracts the min: 
too much from steady work. Nevertheless, some experience of it i 
sometimes usefully instructive to persons who can afford to lear 
in that way. But it does not need our encouragement. It’s ti 
much done as it is. 

(2) We believe it is. 

(3) Thousands lose some money. Not so very many are ruined 
A great many speculators are scared off by moderate losses, aid 
some win. 

(4) People don’t invest in horse-races or poker. They merel\ 
bet. They really do invest in stocks, and very often they pay. in 
full for what they have bought, and take their stocks away. 

(5) No.—Epiror. 


UNDOUBTEDLY COMPETENT 
March 4, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Among the names suggested as available for nomination 
for the office of President of the United States, has it never o 
curred to any one that Mr. John Pierpont Morgan, a master of 
affairs, might merit consideration? 

Regardless of sentimental party affiliations, where may one find 
more sterling integrity, forceful, innate resources! Semper paratus. 
With a cabinet of his wise selection, the material interests of the 
Republie would be guarded beyond a doubt, and what a_ rapid 
elimination of the unfitted! 

Genuine America once again in evidence. 

I am, sir, 





INCONNUE. 


FREMONT AND NEW JERSEY IN 1856 
Erie, Kan., March 11, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In the WEEKLY of the 7th inst., in the editorial entitled 
“Sixteen Better Candidates than Bryan,” is found this statement: 
“In 1856 John C. Fremont obtained her |New Jersey’s] electoral 
votes for no other reason than because his running mate was 
another Jerseyman, William L. Dayton.” 

That is a mistake. The vote of New Jersey in the Presidential 
election of 1856 was as follows: 


a IRIN ee she Cock ee era e ie ee Ee ce nae yey ote ae 
SURMISED Se octet Pe hin Pepa ue te a hdd ign Ae 28,3¢ 
UCL [Prt cy? CASAS dat, Gee an a Rea in ee ee eNO Caren eee Ae 24,113 


Fremont and Dayton carried but one ‘county in the State— 
Ocean, and which polled only a small vote (less than two thou- 
sand). Even this county failed to give them a majority over 
both the opposing candidates, but only a small plurality over 
Buchanan. 

(See Tribune Almanac for 1857, p. 50.) 

I am, sir, 





L. STILLWELL. 


ELIMINATIONS CALLED FOR 


Anse, Ga., March 3, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I would ask an indulgence of your time to voice the thanks 
of one young Democrat for the very splendid fight you are making 
toward the return of our country to conservatism and Americanism 
in politics and business—particularly your efforts to wean Demo- 
crats and Republicans from their allegiance to false friends. The 
enthusiasm in national politics of the average Southern Democrat 
of my generation has been wounded, and when we vote it is only a 
compliment to the teachings of our fathers, though a very poo 
one to our intelligence. We all feel the futility of voting for 
Mr. Bryan and other repudiated leaders with his ideas. The 
politician’s ever-present bugaboo of the Black Peril ‘whips us into 
line to vote for the men who are seeking their own political ad- 
vancement rather than the inviting of new capital among us, the 
homing of new people, and the starting of manufactories and 
other enterprises for our labor. The very recent immoderate 
legislation by some of our Southern States has intimidated capital. 
not so much with what has been done, as what will be the future 
of new dollars and brains if loaned to help the old ones. Our 
business men are discouraged, labor is becoming idle, and our 
machinery will rust, but the politician points out to the farmer 
with pride his record of helping cripple the men who furnish 
the money to the farmer and laborer to make his past prosperity. 
An assurance that Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt would be elimi- 
nated, or their avowed policies, from the coming campaign would 
revive business quicker than any one other agency. With a 
united Democracy, a new national leader like Judge Gray, Gov- 
ernor Johnson, or Governor Folk would bring to its support the 
brains, time, and money of the independent thinker of all parties— 
and they always hold the balance of power. ; 

I hope the attacks and misrepresentations of self-seeking poli- 
ticians and a would-be popular press will not discourage the 
strong effort you and other conservative opinion formers in tiie 
daily, weekly, and monthly press are making to bring the country 
back to an era of plenty and prosperity. 
I an, sir, 





M. N. McCuLtouci 
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he Effect of Some Recent Court Decisions 
By HOWARD SCHENCK MOTT 


OR a long time the demagogue has been having things 


his own way. Reductions in railroad rates, in 
street-car fares, and in the price of gas have 


afforded him pastime in his legislative hours and 
glory among those of his constituents who are 
perpetually discontented. Meanwhile the owners of 
property have trembled at every fresh onslaught, 
and have wondered whether the Constitution of the United States 
js only an antique curiosity suitable for a frame and a library 





wall. : 
But that venerable instrument apparently must still be re- 


earded as a vital part and the fundamental basis of our national 
life. The question, * What is the ( ‘onstitution between friends 
is eloquently answered by the United States Supreme Court in 
a decision handed down on March 23, in what is known as the 
Minnesota Rate Case, as follows: “ The question of the suffi- 
ciency of rates to enable the company to obtain some return to 
its stockholders for their investments has for many years been 
held to be one for the courts to decide, as it would be a violation 
of the Constitution of the United States to fix rates so low as to 
be confiscatory if enforced.” 

This statement of our organic law is blunt and emphatie. 
Greatly disturbed as the owners of securities have been by legisla- 
tive encroachment upon corporate profits, good lawyers expected 
no different pronouncement from the courts. While it may be con- 
ceded that power resides in the legislatures of the several States 
or in Congress, as the case may be, to prescribe rates or prices that 
may be charged by corporations of a semi-publie character, sumptu- 
ary laws must not be confiscatory and must allow a_ reasonable 
return on invested capital. The question, What constitutes a 
reasonable return? is one that must still be adjudicated. Accord- 
ing to the Pennsylvania courts it may be six per cent. Yet, ¢ 
few weeks ago, in rulings in the course of the settlement of the 
eighty-cent gas case preparatory to appeal, Judge Hough said: 
“It has not been asserted and is not believed that six per cent. is a 
profitable, satisfactory, or attractive rate for the investment of 
capital in the gas business. In my opinion it is the lowest rate 
which in the city of New York can be considered legislatively fair 
to those who are engaged therein and cannot readily escape.” 

As a matter of fact, the question of a reasonable return on in- 
vested capital may never, except in isolated cases, be possible of 
adjudication. So many different conditions enter into a considera- 
tion of reasonableness that both legislatures and courts may be 
kept busy indefinitely without reaching a satisfactory conclusion. 
For example, here is one general difliculty that seems to defy a 
permanent conclusion: In the latter part of 1906 and during 1907, 
when average rates for the use of money in ordinary commercial 
transactions were seven per cent. to ten per cent., surely a six 
per cent. return on an investment was relatively less than it would 
he now, when average money rates are from three per cent. to five 
per cent. Furthermore, the income from a six per cent. investment 
au year ago, when commodity prices were high, had smaller pur- 
chasing power than it now has, when commodity prices are lower. 
The folly of attempis to interfere with the natural laws of trade 
have been amply demonstrated in the non-observance of statutes 
against usury. A similar result will follow the application of 
rigorous sumptuary laws, or capital will refuse to embark in enter- 
prises so restricted. 

To return, for a moment, to the Supreme Court decisions (there 
were two cases decided, involving questions of the jurisdiction of 
the United States courts, one in relation to the Minnesota railroad 
rate law and the other to the North Carolina railroad rate law), 
Justice Peckham reasons that the penalties provided in the rate 
laws. consisting of fines for the railroad companies, and im- 
prisonment for their agents and employees, are so enormous as to 
deter the companies from testing the validity of the legislation 
in the courts, thus depriving them of the equal protection of the 
laws to which they are entitled under the Constitution. .. This 
statement contains another idea on which our reckless lawmakers 
may reflect. The coal lands of the Reading Railroad Company 
are part of the security under the mortgages covering its bonds. 
It is said that the company has been deterred from questioning the 
validity’ of the Hepburn railroad rate bill because it dared not 
meantime ineur the penalties of the act. Yet at this writing. 
apparently, no practicable method of complying with the provision 
of the act calling for a separation of the coal lands from the rail- 
road property has been found. Possibly the Reading Company 
Will now see its way clear to test the validity of that statute. 

The Supreme Court sustains both Judge Pritchard and Judge 


Lochren, of United States Circuit Courts, in taking jurisdiction 
m these eases from the State courts. That the United States 
courts have jurisdiction in cases involving rights guaranteed 
under the Federal Constitution should be beyond cavil. Other- 


Wise litigation might drag wearily on through all of the State 

courts, whieh would not be competent to pass upon the questions 
‘0 Lage! = . ; 

Involved, and finally reach the United States Supreme Court after 


irreparable damage had been done to a corporation or an indi 
vidual. it is pitiful enough that the delays of justice are long 
erdinarily, but it is good to know that they may not be un- 
necessarily lengthened. 

In speaking of the penalty clause of the Minnesota railroad act, 
Judge Lochren characterized the legislation as vicious, a disgrace 
to the civilization of the age and a reproach upon the intelligence 
and the sense of justice of the Legislature. This is rather vigorous 
language, but no more vigorous than the occasion demanded. Our 
State legislators as a class are so moved by ephemeral popular 
clamor that they lose both sense of proportion and sense of justice. 
When they retain citier or both, they have not the courage to 
withstand the party lash, which is wielded in a mad scramble to 
do more for the * people” than has yet been done by the opposi- 
tion. Politics, unfortunately, plays far too large a part in our 
industrial and financial lite. But the politician who yesterday 
was willing to assist in the passage of unconstitutional rate laws, 
to-day or io-morrow, finding a change in popular feeling, will be 
just as willing to repeal them. 

Meantime the holder of securities has ample reassurance that 
his property rights will be protected by the courts. In an ad- 
dress delivered before the Economie Club of New York, on April 1. 
Professor Giddings of Columbia stated that the American mind 
runs into the mob mind a little more readily than does the Freneh 
or the German mind. ‘This is a sweeping generalization which, if 
wholly true, constitutes a serious reproach upon our national 
character. But it is not whelly true, for the reason that such 
exhibitions of the “mob mind” as we experience speedily give 
way to revulsions of feeling and sober second thought.’ Sober 
second thought sometime since began to influence the minds of the 
people of this country, so that to-day the decisions referred to 
above fall upon minds receptive of sane counsel. 

Perhaps no recent event contains for the investor in securities 
a larger degree of comfort than these decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Their ultimate effect will be far reaching, for they will 
do much to promote the return of confidence and to encourage the 
investment of capital in the country’s productive enterprises. 

Early in the year 1907, after the Stock Exchange, by declining 
prices, had indicated the coming of a financial and business dis- 
turbance, for a long time it was impossible to see any material 
let-up in the activity of business. This situation may properly 
be ascribed to the fact that the troubles of the past year had their 
origin in a very extensive inflation of credits and a serious short- 
age of loanable capital, or “ money,”—a shortage too great to pei- 
mit the conduct of business at the pace of activity then prevailing. 
Naturally an inilation of credits and a shortage of loanable capital 
found their first reflection in the financial markets, in the prices 
of securities. 

The first commodity to show a recession in demand last year 
was copper metal. After reaching a price of about 2514 cents per 
pound in March, 1907, the indications of coming business depres- 
sion given by the Stock Exchange, and the inability of the public 
service corporations, which are jarge users of copper, to finance 
their needs, suddenly checked consumption. In fact, consumption 
ceased almost altogether and the price of copper broke violently. 
The decline in the price ef the metal caught producers with large 
stocks on hand, with practically no buying power from domestic 
consumers; and it was not until late in the year that this trade 
situation was relieved by very lieavy sules of copper for export. 
Exports of copper during the months of October, November, and 
December, 1907, reached record propertions, and the movement of 
the metal across the water continued in heavy volume for the 
first two months of the present year. This movement was of value 
to this country, not only in relieving a serious overproduction 
in the copper industry, but because it added to a favorable inter 
national trade balance for this country at a time when a big 
halance was badly needed. 

Only once since 1898 has the price of copper declined below 12 
cents per pound. It went to 1214 cents in February, 1908, which, 
so far, is the bottom this vear. About the first of Mareh, 1908, 
for the first time in nearly a year, a little demand appeared from 
domestic consumers and the price of the metal advanced about one 
cent per pound. The reopening of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany’s mines, a few weeks ago, expressed the judgment of the 
directors that improving business conditions would result in an 
increased demand for the metal. 

Perhaps the chief value of the recent strength in the price of 
the metal lies in its significance for the business situation as a 
whole. There was a great ideal of speculation in the metal when 
it was twenty-five cents per pound. The violent decline repre- 
sented the pricking of a bubble. One of the weakest parts of the 
industrial fabric at that time. it was the first to collapse. It has, 
therefore, had a longer time in which to recover than other indus- 
tries which met their setbacks later. That recovery has now set 
in, however, may reasonably be taken as a prophecy of recovery 
elsewhere. 



















































































































































The Second Squadron of Admiral Evans’s Fleet cruising in Line of Squadrons off the Straits 
THE SHIPS FROM RIGHT TO LEFT ARE: “ MINNESOTA” (FLAGSHIP OF REAR-ADMIRAL THOMAS), 





of Magellan 


“ALABAMA,” “OHIO,” “ILLINOIS,” ‘ KEARSARGE,’ ‘“ MISSOURI,” ‘‘ KENTUCKY,” AND “ MAINE” 


Through the Strait 


By ROBERT DUNN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S 


Apoarp U.S.S. “ RHope IsLanp,”’ STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, OFF CAPE PItiar, Feb. 8. 
#AVE you ever tramped in hilly New England? 
And seeing a mountain to climb, inquired at 
a farmhouse concerning trails and time needed 
to gain the top and return? And been told 
that you purposed an unheard-of feat—one no 
husky hayseed had ever tried? So, in confident 
disgust, you scaled your hill, and more quickly, 
more easily, than you anticipated; and then 
shrank from inflicting your temerity on those 
who cried “ wolf” at the farm. 

I imagine that this is somewhat the way the fleet feels in the 
matter of passing these Straits of Magellan when it recalls the 
misgivings of those at home who rather shied at the prospect of 
risking nearly all our battleships (three and a half miles and 
$90.000,000 worth of the deepest-draught steamers that ever passed 
there) in the channels and weather that have the worst repute 
of any in the world. 

It is now 8.30 P.M. Fourteen minutes ago, across six miles of 
drizzle and spindrift, we touched 
the ghostly hand of a_ search- 
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fore—in 1892. The set speed of about 10.25 knots an hour was 
not once relaxed even in the’ gale and dense drizzle of the six- 
hour run from Astreel Rock to Pillar, the stormiest end of the 
pass, where land only a few miles abeam was not once sighted. 
No current, cross or tidal, even through the dire Crooked Reach 
between Carlos III. Island and Playa Parda Harbor, in which 
the channel narrows to a miJe, misaligned us laterally as much 
us three hundred yards. The head wind never excceded 
“seven” (which is naval for what merchantmen would all 
less than half a gale); and there were no squalls—* woolies ”— 
at all. 

One has no idea of throwing cold water on an achievement. 
Surely we did enter the channels at the finest season, and maybe 
with the good luck—Evans luck, Rvosevelt lueck—that has followed 
the cruise so relentlessly, perhaps so dishearteningly to some 
natures. Nothing fell out in the frantie way, according to book, 
for these parts; Cape Crosstide should have been lined with 
wrecks, but wasn’t; the scenery should have been “grand and 
wild,’ but it was trivial beside Norway, insignificant beside 

Alaska; we saw not even one skin- 
clad cannibal Fuegian woman diving 





light upon a lumplike blur, abreast 
and to port. Back here, seventh , 
in column, we were not the first ; 
to sight Cape Pillar; but memo- 
rable, somehow, should be the 
stealth in which sixteen gleaming 
arms of light reached out to grip 
upon that pole of land. Their 
light dredged from it no detail; 
they quivered fleetward again— 
withdrawing tentacles. Here the 
steady are-beam from each after- 
bridge still played upon the white 
foam collar of its ship’s towing- 
spar. But the American Armada 
was in the Pacific. The crux of 
the voyage was past. 

The band had been playing noth- 
ing appropriate, because it was not 
impressed enough to pick out a fit 
tune (if it has one); and the ward- 
room was at its nightly bridge 
game, jut just then some one 
dozing on the transom woke up at 
the laugh over the rescue of a 
risky make, or at the gentle swell, 
now first perceptible. 

“Sav, tell me,’ came his bored 
voice, “ what ocean’s this that we’re 
in now?” 

No battleship had the pettiest mis- 
hap: not even a_ steering-gadget 








for sea-urchins “with great dex- 
terity.” So we aped a Coleridge 
mood by quoting ‘“ The Ancient 
Mariner,” and supposed the follow- 
ing petrel to be albatross. 

At Punta Arenas, Magellan is un- 
equally divided both by man and 
a by nature, as you know. Hence one 

hundred and ten miles to its east- 
ern entrance at Cape Virgin the 
land is low and treeless, the chan- 
nels wide-—two to twenty-five miles 
—but with shoals, big tides, moder- 
ate currents, anchorages. The two 
hundred miles from Sandy Point 
to Pillar, mountainous and wooded: 
channels from one to ten miles, aver- 
aging six, great depths, no anchor 
ages, weaker currents, but thicker 
weather. One might think that 
such items would offset themselves, 
but any skipper will tell you that 
the most ticklish navigation is in 
the second narrows of the eastern 
stretch. Although the fjords west 
of Cape Froward have the worst 
name, popularly, most ships’ bridges 
consider the worst over when they 
emerge from those narrows around 
Santa Magdalena Light before 
Sandy Point, the most southern— 
and amazing —settlement. in the 











jammed. The broken reversing-gear 
on the torpedo-boat Lawrence, fixed 
in an hour, coneentrated the fleet’s 
distress. It has none but the good 
word for where, as the book says, 
* prevails the worst weather in the 
world, and winter and summer 
alike, with rain, snow, hail, wind— 
there is absolutely no fine season.” Even some naval circles im- 
agined that the vessels would run Magellan one at a time—that 
is, separated from each other by the tide interval (six hours), 
on account of the “ violent snow squalls which make it difficult 
to keep one’s bearing and position, and bad currents, where two 
ships caught near together, and in a snow squall of any duration, 
might be dangerous to one another.” 

Of course the fleet did not pass through singly, but in exact 
column, at regular intervals (four hundred yards from bow to 
bow of each ship), as a four-ship squadron of ours had done be- 


Looking Back on the Fleet in “Crooked Reach” 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH SHOWS THIRTEEN SHIPS 
iN LINE, WAS TAKEN BY 
PHILIP ANDREWS, EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF THE BATTLE- 

SHIP ‘* KANSAS’ 
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world. 

At sea in the Atlantic, on the 
afternoon of January 30, the fleet 
got a wireless that our repair ship 
Panther was anchored in Possession 
Bay, just inside Cape Virgin. The 
31st dawned squally, with a sou’west 
wind. About ten o’clock, as we 
travelled in regular column, the gray sea to starboard appeared 
suddenly rigid—a discouraged, flat, untimbered coast, nubbed sparse: 
ly with truncated hills, queerly brown and low. Seven bells, and 
the white Virgin Light was abreast, overlooking Sarmiento Shoal 
from a low bluff like a carved river bank; beyond, ending a splt 
that ran south for four miles, a Lloyd’s Station and Dungenes* 
Light—the black and white banded barber pole sort. We changed 
course to 8. 82° W., passed it at two miles, shifted to exact column, 
and were in the straits just at noon. 

Cape Catherine, their southern portal on Tierra del Fuego, hard: 
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ly defined herself, for yonder the immense land lacked one di- 
mension—thickness. We hugged the Patagonian shore. Ribs of 
a forgotten wreck desolated the black beach. Rain squalls advanced, 
and of an indigo intenser than I have ever seen; the gale rose 
once to “ten” (‘‘ twelve” is the naval limit), and the swelless 
eyeen Channel veined itself with whiteness. But still the fleet’s 
* ping-pong ” bullets snapped, and we shoved out a submerged 
torpedo shield to see if it would buckle under way. The Vermont 
slipped a cog in her steering-gear, and dropped out of line for a 
while. A British merchantman spun past to starboard; then two 
tramps to port, one a German—the morning exodus east from 
Sandy Point on the ebb tide. It bucked us at a two-knot gait, 
so the thirty miles to Possession Bay were not covered till four 
o'clock. There, to make sure of passing the narrows by daylight, 
the fleet’s anchor chain roared out for the night in a burst of 
brilliant sunshine. The Panther was gone. Depth, twenty fathoms. 
Temperature, 50°. 

It’s hard to keep this from reading dryly as a log. Under way 
February 1, 4 A.M. Clear and cold. Column right, column left, 
southwest to Delgado Light, guarding the first narrows. The 
favorable flood was be- 
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nearly lost two midshipmen in a capsized sailing launch. Yet 
the torpedo-boats came in on time, Jack ashore acted the gentle- 
man he is, and as for his oflicers—the warmth of Chileno 
pitality which began with leave for each to cable salutations 
home gratis, ended the week not quite at the boiling-point. 
Southwest from there the forest rumples upward into bluish 
mountains; snow streaks flash against a raw sky. But face east- 
ward into the blank horizon of Useless Bay in Fuego, then swing 
south along the rising hills there, till you come to the narrowest, 


hos- 


least promising gap of water between the highest peaks. That 
marks Magellan’s route, into Famine Reach, past San_ Isidro 


Light to Cape Froward, the southern tip of the western continent. 

The fleet “upped its hooks” near midnight, February 7; the 
wind SW. to W.SW. (it always is), and blowing “four” to 
‘seven’; “thermometer in the fifties. We coiled south, quite 
five miles now of solemn black smoke and majestic glitter, for 
the Chacabuco led as convoy, the torpedo flotilla joined in, the 
Panther, Culgoa—all but the Yankton, which had pulled out a day 
ahead. With the sun rising at 4.40 a.m. and setting at 7.50 P.M., 
we would have, counting twilights, about sixteen hours of daytime 
for the run of one 
hundred and __ sixty 





ginning, but as no 
current of the straits, 
except in narrows, is 
effective until three 
hours after slack wa- 
ter we got no shove- 
along until Delgado 
was abreast, and then 


not more than four- 
knot help. White 
sheep barns ashore 


there straggled about 
the light, and west, 
toward Punta Arenas, 
telegraph poles march- 
ed over the dismal 
land, exactly as you 
see them from the win- 
dows of a trans- 
continental train. And 
just as you see cattle- 
men thus in a West- 








miles from Froward— 
at ten knots. (Our 
performance has _tal- 
lied exactly with these 
mathematics, for an 
hour ago, but for the 
drizzle, we should 
have seen the west 
streaked with light.) 

Before five o'clock 
we were close in off 
the hemisphere’s tip, 
and changing course 
to north of west. 
Fuego, now almost al- 
pine, smothered the 
sun, so it slanted pil- 
lars of a violent 
orange upon Dawson 
Island to port. <A 
glow stroked the even 
snows of Mount Sarmi- 











ern town, the sheep 

hands here gathered ento, 6700 feet—and 
before’ one long shed, the highest peak we 
with a red roof, heads have seen. Our 


sunk, hands pocketed, 
leaning singly against 
the whitewashed 
boards in the pale 
Fuegian sunlight. They 
seemed even to have 
the cowboys’ bored, superior stare; yet most likely were gazing their 
eves out at our passing, three and a third white miles of snaky guns. 

Then Philip Bay, eating away into Fireland, so its surface 
touched the sky, and the second narrows: Certainly the chan- 
nel was well landmarked; a triangulation standard capped every 
swell of the land. Four to seven knots of current, plus our 
speed of ten, heaved on the swinging whip line of white steel, but 
no rip or eddy swung any ship aside more than fifty yards. On 
the bridges the navigators told their midshipmen assistants to 
mark here the riskiest navigation of the voyage. But from 
the quarter-deck one never would have guessed it. Only a mile 
away, on the steep shore, you saw a flutter of black birds from 
rank on rank of such nest holes as bank-swallows build at home, 
and searching the aching land for sagebrush you might sight a 
dwarfed antarctic beech. 


SEY,” “‘ MINNESOTA,” “ OHIO,” “ MISSOURI.” 
“ KEARSARGE,” ‘ KENTUCKY ”’; 


Our wireless began to work. A Chilian cruiser, the Chaca- 
buco, lay at Sandy Point (now twenty-five miles off), with 


Admiral Simpson, of the Chilian navy, and Mr. Hicks, our minister 
to Chili, aboard. They asked us to anchor off the town in line 
of squadrons, they would send out a tug to meet us with the 
latest maps of the straits. We swung south, far around square 
Santa Magdalena Island, and faced a far shore making straight 
away south. As if by miracle, rolling hills darkly timbered, 
touched with snow, arose there, guarding a gray smear by the 
sea—Sandy Point. A yellow tug puffed out; a boat from the 
Connecticut. was lowered, and at eight bells we dropped anchor 
by the tramps and the antique shipping, and the inevitable little 
British cruiser of all ports off the beaten track. 

Sandy Point has shared the straits disrepute, as the jttmping- 
off place of deserters, beachcombers, fugitives from justice. But 
the dozen gold-dredgers across in Fuego, the surrounding sheep 
ranches, have changed all that. To-day it is—Leeds, S. D.; and 
Were it in Alaska, Seattle would be booming it with head-lines, 
and boosting a “rush.” It is not even the world’s southernmost 
town any more; Porvenir across the straits is that, and if our 
llaz waved over Fuego the island would be dotted with ‘amps, 
for the climate is calm and tropical beside Cape Nome. Sandy 
Point has the frontier’s broad streets, low shacks, multitudinous 
hotels only corrugated tin replaces scantlings, and the bars 
are without foot-rails. The Spanish touch shows in a plaza with 
a fountain and a municipal opera house, where the show would 
be pleasing but for an overeclecticism in choosing the ladies of the 
chorus, Naturally the rumor about blowing the fleet up had 
to poke out its stuffed head there, and the Chilian port captain 
did tell of four mysterious Orientals who had entered the town 
and vanished like shadows fifteen days before. A collier with 
6000 tons of coal was a day late, and we of the Rhode Island 





Rounding Cape Virgin, the Entrance to the Stormy Straits 
THE VESSELS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: TH# BATTLESHIPS “ VIRGINIA,” ‘ NEW 


AND 


“strategy board ”— 
JER- some of the staff— 
“ ILLENOIS,” paced the quarter-deck 


“ ALABAMA,” s 
’ under ulsters, binocu- 


‘* MAINE,” 


THE SUPPLY SHIP ‘ CULGOA’ 
lars and cameras on 
the lookout for gla- 
ciers. And Froward promised well enough: a gashed cone clothed 


in the tiny leafage of the antarctic beech, a brown ridge of saw- 
teeth behind properly patched with névé. And the current obliged, 
but only by a knot or so. Whatever the right wind was, it blew 
straight against us between the heightening walls of the Froward 
Reach, now narrowed to eight miles. It blurred us in a moil 
of raw cloudiness and cinder, so that, being in exact column and 
on an unchanging course, we saw no more than the stern of the 
New Jersey ahead, the steady ruff about the Virginia’s bow 
behind, unless a touch of current or a helmsman’s slip wavered 
either from line. Half of them to port, half to starboard, the 
black flotilla tumbled on, until their dead stop for the luckless 
Lawrence at six o'clock. 

Fight o’clock, and we swung into the English Reach, veering so 
that the whole vast line was visible, tempering the pageantry of 
the cliffs. The Chacabuco led the flagship by quite two miles, 
and our Fourth Division, independent as ever in its conviction 
that it is the star cruising division, because it is the oldest, kept 
wide water between the Alabama and the Maine. The German 
mail-boat, which left port at dawn, ploughed on and past at 
thirteen knots. And we met the spray on the outlying rocks of 
the Charles Islands, and beyond them, on Sta. Ines, our strate- 
gists made out in three places the true rumply green of glacier 
ice. 

For the first time the column seemed to be disrupted by the 
currents; the Georgia moved broadside slightly to port, the Kansas 
to starboard. Ahead the straits seemed to divide against the 
triplicate needles of the Thornton Peaks (which in the States 
would have been named *“ The Three Sisters’), and Jerome Chan- 
nel opened north. 

We turned due west around Cape Crosstide, the northwest point 
of Carlos III. Island, and at half past nine stood in the eye 
of the straits, at the heart of the great waterway. Between the 
cape and the black buoy over Anson Rock, exactly on the star- 
board beam—the only one west of VFroward, because the perfect 
depths need no more—was scarce more than a mile. Between 
here and Playa Parda Harbor, twenty-eight miles west, the At- 
lantic and the Pacific tides meet, or rather overlap, for they 
move according to separate tables. You read that the stretch 
off Crosstide, therefore, is marked by “a seething mass of water 
and foam,’ and that “the strong eddies have a marked effect 
upon the steering of a ship.” Maybe—at times—and to tramps. 
But battleships drawing twenty-seven feet can give cards to the 
steadiness of cathedrals. We saw not the white wisp of a mael- 
strom; the column wavered not once again; it was like twisting 
through a mill-pond into the long three-mile-wide channel of the 
famous Crooked Reach. 
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beat to sea. Soon we were oi} 





Wrecks should — line — the 
shores here, according to book, 
but we saw none. <A flock of 
ducks dipped over our fo’castle, 
and the crew up there pelted 
them with holystones. (This 
has been “ field day,” which 
means a general spring clean- 
ing, only it comes every Satur- 
day.) A black tramp sneaked 
eastward to port, and again 
all colors dipped. At eleven 
o'clock the tide ceased to 
favor us. -We were abreast 
of Snow Bay to the south, and 
there our strategists discerned 
the scaled surface and high 
bergschrunds of a sure-enough 
glacier all but touching the 
coast—a slim icicle beside the 
average of our North Pacific, 
but clean and healthy, bearing 








the Gulf of Xaultegu, with the 
peaks of Desolation Island din. 
ly visible. At four, off Cape 
Providence, and entering t!ic 
Sea Reach. At half past, clit!s 
loomed all about, but in’ ten 
minutes it was thicker than 
ever again; and from now on, 
though fifty miles of the strai's 
remained, you might keep one 
straight course till you struck 
Asia or an island of the South 
Seas. 

Only the steady base swish 
of thirty-two great propellers, 
unvarying as the gusts that 
fought them, disturbed deptiis 
as blind as the watches on our 
sixteen prows. We waited and 
waited for the swell of the l’a- 
cific; for the first touch of a 








little moraine for all that. 

Heneceforward, though half 
the distance from Froward to 
Pillar still remained, it spelled 
for the eye—Monotony.  Driz- 
zle and mist shut in and lifted 
in the magic manner of all sub- 
arctic coasts. It thickened at noon, cleared from half past one 
to two, another east-going freighter. with a red H on its funnel 
passed, and the head gale blew up to “seven.” We entered the 
Long Reach; looked in vain for Mount Wyndham, 4000 feet, 
northwest over Playa Parda. Never more than our nearer bound- 
ing walls wavered through the thickness; and they, pale and 
chaotic, low and nubbly—as you see rock about the moraine of a 
retreating glacier—averred the age of the great ice avenue that 
once cut this channel from ocean to ocean straight as an arrow. 
Yet the desolation that in many wastes of the world depresses 
and vitiates strong men against their will does not brood there. 
Now and then a tree struggled from a cleft, and timber growing 
upon the sort of void that depraves is a paradox. 

The flotilla caught us up at three o’clock in a moment of 
almost darkness. They plunged on like porpoises, and at more 
than twelve knots, to reach the entrance of Smith Channel before 
dusk, which they follow up the coast behind its islands as we 
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The “ Connecticut ” following the Chilian Cruiser through the Straits 
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new ocean and a new world, 
believing that it would yield 
some significant thrill. None. 
At five o’clock we widened out 
into regular column. At five 
minutes to six the skeleton out- 
line of Astreel Rock marred thie 
gloom. At seven came the premature darkness; seventy fathoms 
and.a muddy bottom at half past; all towing-spars over ten 
minutes after. ‘ You’d think.”” complained some one, “if it’s going 
to be rough off this Cape Pillar we’d feel something now. . .” 

* Whoever named these islands sure ran through here with a 
fierce grouch,” says someone else. ‘ Desolation, Dislocation Harbor, 
Breaker Coast, Port Famine—how le must have hated himself to 
give a good enough country such a black eye. . .” 

The tight on the rock of the Four Evangelists is visible. It must 
be about the loueliest post in the world, that. The rain is driving 
strangely through our searchlights. Their stiff bars—like the 
ghosts of twelve-inch guns—magnify each drop, so it seems as if a 
blizzard were raging on deck. The towing-spar plunges on, a fol- 
lowing sea monster focussed under that unearthly light, in sprays 
of green verging into violet, violet into green; thus, behind each 
ship down the long line. The thirteen thousand of us, moving along 
together, can see it. It has been inexpressibly moving, after all. 
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As the Executive Officer Saw It 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER PHILIP ANDREWS 
Executive Officer U.S. S. Kansas 
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US S ‘. Kansas. at Sua. February 18. 1908 
IE ships of the fleet left Sandy Point about midnight 
of February 7, having coaled day and night in 
order to gain time. At Punta Arenas the people 
assured us that we had brought the good weather 
with us, and, when it still kept fine and bright, 
that it never had been clear for~so Jong a time. 
Whether this was true or not, we carried our good 
weather right through the straits to the western end, and even 
there had the best of which that tempestuous corner of the sea 
is capable. The first night’s run, only a few hours of which was 
in darkness, was in a wide part of the straits, and we did not reach 
a narrow part until eight in the morning, when everybody was 
about to see what the terrible Straits of Magellan might be like, 
and to gaze at the really beautiful scenery. Of fierce cross cur- 
rents, heavy baffling winds, and other menaces, we encountered none. 
Bright clear weather with occasional sun, light, perhaps occasion- 
ally moderate wind, and a smooth sea, we had all the time. The 
sudden fierce gusts of wind that gre met in the straits and in 
Alaska and Bering Sea are called ‘ Williwaws,” but none of 
these did we see, nor even any of their remote cousins. The nar- 
row places were not specially narrow, and we frequently passed 
steamers. One German steamer passed us, gaining slowly, and 
was in sight for some hours. Our faithful friend the Chacabuco 
came with us, leaving Sandy Point at the same time we did. 
While I am sure that no one in the fleet had felt that our passage 
through the straits would present any great difficulty, the reality 
seemed little short of ridiculous when we considered the grave 
forebodings and the dismal doubts entertained and expressed as 
to the safe passage of the ships. Of course the winter season in 
that latitude, either south or north, is stormy and bitter, and 
snowstorms and heavy rain or hail then make the navigation diffi- 
cult, because it is difficult to see. But in the summer it does not 
seem much of a navigation problem for a modern ship, and in the 
winter it is certainly no worse than many other places—Bering 
Sea, for instance, to which the navy has long been accustomed. 
In the old days of small ships with limited engine power it was 
probably a hazardous trip, and many were the wrecks which glad- 
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dened the hearts of the savages on the shores of the straits. 
The old naval officers who spoke oracularly of our trip through 
the straits undoubtedly gained their experience of them in small 
ships; and lay writers in our own and the foreign press have 
probably consulted the sailing directions or ancient books of travel 
and adventure. The Straits of Magellan, and the weather there, 
have not changed in the least, but ships have. The fleet encountered 
this supposed ordeal as it has everything else so far—uneventfully. 
We went right along at the usual 400 vards distance, and with no 
variation from the strict requirements of any other day. 

It is two hundred miles from Sandy Point to Cape Pillar, the 
west end of the straits. We covered that distance in twenty hours. 
I read somewhere that the last sailing vessel to go through made it 
in eighty-six days! 

There was some indignation and not a little amusement in thie 
fleet when we saw at Rio the report published in our home papers 
that an experienced merchant captain had been sent down to take 
the fleet through the straits. From the subsequent issues of tlie 
papers that we saw we gathered that the public was incensed 
because we needed a pilot to go through the straits. I am told that 
Admiral Evans characteristically remarked that if he couldn't take 
the fleet through, there were, luckily, plenty of officers in the fleet 
who could. As a matter of fact, Captain Osterhaus of the (on- 
necticut, and his navigator, Lieutenant-Commander Day, took the 
Connecticut through the straits, and we all followed like Jambs 
after the one ahead. And up in the emergency cabin of the tlag- 
ship was the admiral, upon whom lay all the responsibility. 

It is usual on entering the Pacific Ocean from the straits to en- 
counter a gale. The Tennessee and Washington had done s9. 
though at a slightly more unfavorable season, and the order was 
therefore given to make every preparation to meet a heavy gale. 
So the ventilators forward were taken down, hatches and turrets 
closed up, and everything movable was snugly secured. 

This was a wise precaution, but it proved unnecessary. We met 
nothing but good weather, though it was misty and rainy, and 
occasionally foggy. 

So ended the passage of the Magellan Straits by the Atlantic fleet 
—now become a Pacific fleet. 
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THE BANQUET GIVEN TO MRS. HUMPHRY WARD BY THE PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 




















THE PERSONS INDICATED BY NUMBERS IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE ARE AS FOLLOWS: 1, MRS HUMPHRY WARD; 2, THE DUCHESS 


OF MARLBOROUGH; 3, MR. RICHARD WATSON GILDER; 4, MR. HUMPHRY WARD; 5, MRS. L. H. GULICK; 6, MR. JACOB A. RIIS; 7, DR. 
W. H. MAXWELL; 8, MR. CUNO H. RUDOLPH; 9, MISS JANE ADDAMS; 10, MR. ROBERT W. DE FOREST; 11, MRS. GEORGE WHITE FIELD; 


12, DR. SETH T. STEWART; 13, MR. JAMES SPEYER; 14, MRS. O. H. P. 


BELMONT; 15, MRS W. K. VANDERBILT, JR.; 16, MRS. JAMES 


SPEYER; 17, MR. 0. H. P. BELMONT; 18, MR. RALPH PULITZER; 19, MISS ANNE MORGAN; 20, MRS. W. S. WEBB; 21, MR. FRANK E. WEBB; 
22, MISS ELISABETH MARBURY; 23, MRS. RALPH PULITZER; 24, MR. W. K. VANDERBILT, JR. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD, who is now visiting America, was the 

guest of honor at a dinner recently given for her at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, by the Playground Association of 
America, of which Mrs. Ward is an honorary member. ‘The dis- 
tinguished novelist read an address on the subject of “ Play- 
grounds in England,” in which she told of the increasing attention 
that is being given abroad to the work of providing recreation 


facilities for the children of the poor, and compared with it the 
progress that has been made in this respect in the United States. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, who was present, discussed, in a 
pointed and effective speech, “ The Responsibility of Women.” In 
addition to the toastmaster, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, other 
speakers at the dinner were Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, Mrs. 
George C. Riggs (Kate Douglas Wiggin), and Mr. Jacob A, Riis. 





WHEN 


WOMEN RULED 


By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


HERE are, no doubt, arguments of value that may be 
advanced against the extension of the franchise to 
women; but those who claim, in chief, that female 
suffrage would overturn the structure of maie 
dominance, built up since the dawn of history, could 
hardly put forth a feebler hypothesis. The earliest 
condition of every race upon the globe has been 

one of feminine supremacy. 

“ Contrary to the received usage,” writes Diodorus Siculus, “ the 
laws permit the Egyptians to marry their sisters, after the manner 
of Osiris and Isis. ... The queen receives more power and re- 
spect than the king, and . . . among private individuals the woman 
rules over the man, and it is stipulated by the terms of the dowry 
contract that the man shall obey the woman.” Remains of demotic 
deeds bear out these assertions. i 

“It was the custom for the woman to govern the man,” wrote 
Andrew Wright of the Iroquois in 1873. “He might be ordered 
at any moment to take his blanket and pack off.” After such a 
catastrophe, unless some kindly mother-in-law intervened, he had 
to return to his clan. The women even elected the tribal chief. 

It was the growth of the custom of holding personal property 
Which overthrew the matriarchate, or women’s rule, and established 
the system of agnation or inheritance through the males. Hitherto 
the Woman had been supreme in tribe and household. In Dahomey, 
famous for its female warriors, the royal house inherited through 
the mother. This was also the custom in Tonga and the islands of 
Polynesia. 

The afterglow of the period of female supremacy is dimly shown 





in legends carried down to us from the dawn of history. Amazons 
came to the relief of Troy. To appease the anger of Poseidon, it 
was decreed at Athens in the time of Kekrops that women should 
no longer have the right of voting in the assemblies, and that 
children should no longer bear the names of their mothers. 

Stories in the Old Testament take on a new interest in the light 
of our present knowledge of this ancient period of feminine rule. 
According to Genesis 2:24, a man shall leave his father and 
mother and cleave to his wife. Now, this does not mean that they 
shall set up housekeeping together: it is not a slur upon the 
primitive mother-in-law. It means that he must leave his clan 
and enter that of his wife. So, too, we understand the tribula- 
tions of Jacob. When this patriarch stole away with his two 
wives, Leah and Rachel, from the home of his father-in-law, he was 
committing the most heinous of all offences, for his marriage had 
made him a member of his wives’ clan. He had become their 
property. And, much later in history, Samson marries a woman 
in Philistia, and has to go there to visit her. 

“Woman,” says Tertullian, “thou art the gate of hell.” It is 
unnecessary to quote the well known opinions of the fathers in this 
respect. The stern provisions of the Christian jurists came into 
conflict with the milder customs of the barbarians. Among the 
Visigoths, Bavarians. and Burgundians no male kinsman could 
interfere with the wife’s guardianship of her children. 

According to Manouvrier, the anthropologist, the average cranial 
capacity in cubie centimeters of men in the stone age was 1544, 
as against 1560 of modern Parisians; that of women in the stone 
age was 1422, as against only 1338 to-day. 


















































Getting the Boats into A Crowd of Palm Beach 
Trim for the Races over Motor-boat Enthusiasts watch- 
the Lake Worth Course ing the Races from the Shore 














The * Dixie,” Winner “The General” making 


of the Dewar Trophy fast Time on Lake Worth 























Viewing a Finish from One of the Elec- The “Dolphin,” Winner of four 
tric Launches which followed the Races Firsts and two Seconds in her Class 

















One of the favorite Coigns of Vantage The “Trente-Sept,” a 
during the Races—a Gasoline House-boat Florida-built Contestant 


PALM BEACH’S MOTOR-BOAT CARNIVAL 


AT THE FOURTH ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE PALM BEACH POWER-BOAT ASSOCIATION, HELD RECENTLY AT THE FLORIDA’ RESORT, 

TWENTY-TWO HIGH-POWER CRAFT COMPETED. THE MOST NOTABLE EVENTS OF THE MEET WERE THE WINNING OF THE DEWAR SHIELD 

TROPHY BY E. J. SCHROEDER’S “ DIXIE,” AND THE ESTABLISILMENT BY THE SAME BOAT OF A NEW ONE-MILE RECORD—2 MINUTES 
18 3-5 SECONDS. THE REGATTA LASTED FIVE DAYS, AND WAS LARGELY ATTENDED BY MOTOR-BOAT ENTHUSIASTS 
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OOR Madame de Billion, 
the times were so hard 
She found it distressful to 
live by the card. 
Her husband’s cold cash was 
locked up in the bust 
Of the Crackerjack Trust, 
And all of his bonds and indus- 
trious stocks 
Were scattered around in “ Se- 
curity Hocks,” 
Not a dollar in sight 
To ease off the plight, 
With Easter approaching next 
Saturday night! 
De B. didn’t care,..he’s a self- 
ish old man, 
Who lives to enjoy all the fun 
that he can, 





Madame de Billions Easter 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


DRAWINGS BY 





Wining and signing 


And goes to the Club for his wining and dining, 
And pays for it all by just signing and signing. 





Miss Lemon, for instance 


Her bills were so large at both 
Dressem’s and Gore’s, 
And also at all of the rest of 
the stores, 
They’d shut off her credit, and, 
with little respect, 
Send around to collect 
Quite a number of folks whom 
’twas hard to resist, 
Who'd never been put on her 
visiting list; 
While Madame Von Feather, 
Who made alf her hats, had 
closed up altogether, 
So nowhere in town—how it 
filled her with loathing!— 
Would any one send her a 
scrap of new clothing 

In which to appear at St. 
Swithin’s next Sunday, 

And dazzle the eyes of the old 
Lady Grundy. 


Of course she had plenty of 
gowns and creations 

By modistes of all the sartorial 
nations, 

But nothing she hadn’t already 
once worn, 


And to wear them again, that would fill her with scorn, 


And weaken, no doubt, much 
her social position 

"Mongst those who are fighting 
the games of Perdition. 

Miss Lemon, for instance, who 
sits in the pew 


. Behind her would know that 


the gown wasn’t new. 
And every one knows that Miss 
Lemon’s a teaser, 
And to get juicy gossip you 
don’t have to squeeze her! 
Poor Madame De Billion! ’Twas 
an awful dilemma, 

And filled her with many a 
shiver and tremor; 

And then in a moment a glad 
inspiration 

Arrived to relieve her most sad 
situation. 


Her maid was a wonder, and 
Rave a suggestion 





A chapeau she made 


* STROTHMANN 


That solved alf her troubles, 
and saved her digestion 
Beyond any question. 
A chapeau she made 
Of the parlor famp-shade; 
For feathers, a buster 
Plucked out of the family bric- 
a-brac duster, 
A hat I must say that not only 
was cunning, 
But stunning. 
Her waist was a dream, made 
of delicate laces 
From curtains of windows, and 
old pillow cases, 

Where no one would miss ’em, 
and showed off her figger 
In fashion de rigger; 

And then for a skirt, an old 

rose portiere, 
Or rather a pair, 
Were draped in the jauntiest 
possible air. 


Costume 





Then for a skirt 


For things that are jaunty the maid of Paree 


Is ’way up in Gee. 





The maid of Paree 


A girdle of curtain-rope, hinting 
dull red, 
With knobs at the ends from 
the baby’s brass bed, 
Completed a skirt 
So rich it made others look 
tawdry and pert; 
As chaste and as chic 
As the best Japonique. 
A cutaway coat, with a spar- 
rowish tail, 
That used to be worn by her 
brother at Yale, 
Embroidered in front, and be- 
hind, and all over 
With braid from her grand- 
mother’s old-fashioned sofa, 
In patterns suggesting the use 
of some dope 
Kaleidoscope, 
With a wee little vest 
Dug out of a chest 


Of duds that De Billion was constantly sporting 
In days long ago when he came to her courting, 


Topped off the whole thing. I 
neglected to say 
The spats that she wore were 
of yellowish gray, 
And made both her shoeses 
Resemble a couple of fine char- 
lotte russes, 
Fresh, sweet, and untainted, 
Her uppers she painted! 


These done, she was ready, and 
went to the service 

Both calm and contented, and 
not at all nervous, 
And none would have guessed 
from her bearing majestic 
The gown that she wore was 
impromptu domestic, 

And every one said, as they 
noted her garment: 

“De _ Billion’s a wonder, the 
beastly old varmint! 

No trouble can break him, it’s 
rottenly funny 





Not at all nervous 


To think where he gets such a big wad of money! 
We're skimping, and scamp‘ng, and scrouging, but he 
Keeps his wife dressed as well as the Queen of Shebee!” 











































































































































































Pink Lemona 
and 
Philosophy 


By 





JOHN S. LOPEZ 
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OU do me an_ injustice,’ said the Serious 
Student in a hurt tone. “It is not only be- 
cause I have free passes. But here is the only 
form of public entertainment which has_re- 
mained practically unchanged. The mounte- 
bank, the jester, and the acrobat of the middle 
ages all are prototypes of the principal per- 
formers in the circus of to-day. Their view- 
point may show us why public taste in enter- 

tainment has not improved. Of course, if you do not care to 

accompany me—” 

There was nothing to do but pacify him by going along. All 
during the irip to the outskirts of Brooklyn he continued his 
enthusiastic efforts to harness up the past to the present. Not 
even the unpleasantly chilly drizzle discouraged him. 

*So much the better,’ he argued; “the circus people will have 
time to converse with us.” 

But it was only half an hour till show time, and “ hustle” was 
in the air. The performers were too busy to be interviewed, ex- 
plained his friend the press agent; we could walk around and talk 
to the attachés. It was not until the man in charge of the 
monkey cage told him gruffly to “ move on and not block the tent ” 
that the Student finally gave up. 

Just then the persuasive tones of the portly individual in charge 
of the lemonade stand drew our attention. He was hawking to 
little purpose, we noted, for few of the dampened multitude that 
swept by vouchsafed him even a look. Immediately the Student’s 
air of dejection faded. 

‘Yt had forgotten him,” he said; “one of the most ancient and 
inevitable institutions of the circus, yet sufliciently apart from it 
to be a competent critic. He’s not busy; we shall learn from 
him.” 3 

As a preliminary the Student purchased two glasses of the vivid 
fluid and refused his change. ‘The portly individual brightened up 
amazingly. When the Student commiserated with him on the 
unseasonable weather, it became obvious that the Pink Lemonade 
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“The kids is sick next day. We get the blame” 
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Man’s blatant exterior hid a sensitive soul; he had been depressed, 
discouraged, and he weleomed sympathy. ‘ 

“It’s fierce,” he replied, suspending the barking. “It’s three 
days now, an’ if it don’t stop, Ill be crimped. It keeps you busy 
trying not to lose a sale—” 

He turned ingratiatingly to a tall angular woman who was 
peering through steel-rimmed spectacles at a lemonade tub, while 
she-held tightly by the hand a primly starched little girl. 

“No’m; no coloring matter in it to hurt the insides. It’s made 
of the new stylish lemons growed in California by Mr. Burbank 
specially for the Four Hundred pink teas. Here ye are, Jimmy, 
two glasses.” 

He interpreted the Student’s expression and explained: 

“Got to do it since that blamed queerer Wiley turned loose 
his pure food wrinkle. The stiffs that’s nursing a weary existence 
on excelsior breakfast foods and sawdust coffee blows along and 
wants to know all kinds of fool things—if the lemonade contains 
benzoate of dynamite, formal-dehyde, or any of the popular embalm- 
ing fluids. I can’t tell ’em the truth—that those things is too expen- 
sive to put in our product; so I have to square it more artistic 
and picturesque.” 

“*The art is to conceal art,” murmured the Student. 

* Exactly,” went on the Pink Lemonade Man; ‘“ but you’ve got to 
be careful nowadays. I got wise that most of those who comes up 
representing ’emselves as food inspectors and consuming samples 
to be sure it was O.K. was grafters. So I got reckless. A smooth 
salesman sold me a job lot of patent lemonade powder at sixty 
cents a pound, which makes sixty gallons. Well, there’s a rush 
on, so we make it up and deal it out, regardless. Then what hap- 
pens? Along comes a stiff an’ buys a glass an’ pours it into a bottle 
He’s back in about two hours with a constable who pinches me for 
violating the pure food laws. 

“T don’t say nothin’ while the stiff sings a long wail to the judge 
about my liquids bein’ full of saccharine. But I’m remembering 
some patent medicine dope I once read trustfully, so I pull a line 
of expert chemistry for a defence, and get turned loose— 

“Here you are! Here you are! Scientific lemonade for the 
children! (Jimmy, tend to business.) That’s it—a glass for each 
of the youngsters and one for yourself, of course.” 

The Pink Lemonade Man turned to us and said, sotto voce: 

“1 knew that fat old guy was yearning fer a chance to get up 
against our goods. You could tell by the way he slowed up when 
he dragged the kids by. Id ’a’ lost him in a minute.” 

“Lost him,” | said; “ how?” 

“Well, he’d ’a’ been ashamed to stop unless the kids put up a 
howl. Same way about comin’ to the circus. The old guys lets 
on it’s too undignified for their own amusement, but they stir their 
kids up with ambition to go, so at the last minute they can show 
how kind-hearted and _ self-sacrificin’ they are, by takin’ ‘em. 
Then they get ’em here and manage to attract their attention to all 
the lemonade and peanuts and other circus delicacies which they 
yearn for. Consequence, there’s a constant howl, which is stilled 
with the goods. As the old ones has bigger capacities, they sur- 
vive; but the kids is sick next day. We get all the blame, when. 
start to finish, it’s the fault of them old hypocrites.” 

The Student was duly impressed, but I could tell there was 
something on his mind. Finally he spoke. : 

“ You spoke of a chemical defence.” he remarked with significant 
carelessness; ‘what was it? I mean in the pure food case.” 

“Oh,” said the Pink Lemonade Man, “ you mean about thie 
saccharine? Well, I admitted it, and said we used saccharine 
purely for the scientific reason that there was thousands of victinis 
of diabetes and Bright’s disease which regular sugar would be 
poison to. Also I invited the judge to come to the show at my 
expense and taste the goods himself— 

“Will you look at that cheap skate lifting that slice of lemon out 
of his glass and chewing it up!” He beckoned to Jimmy, who was 
at the other end of the stand. “If you ain’t careful about dipping 
up them lemons, you're fired. I could make some money if it 
wasn’t fer you. 

“It’s things like that,” he said, turning to us, “that keeps ie 
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Besides, it makes it too risky to use them new paper-mashy 


poor, p 
articles. | hear is on the market. 
\Ve looked our incredulity. 


“ Sure,” asseverated the Pink Lemonade Man, with a superior: 


smile; “though I ain’t never used ’em. Had one experience with 
fake ice that made me leery of them devices. 

~ It’s an awful hot summer day, and we’re in one of them little 
jay ‘burgs where the local ice supply is cornered by the ice-cream 
store and the undertaker. The former won’t ever loosen up, seein’ 
they figure on controllin’ the coolin’ refreshments while the show 
is in town; and the undertaker trustin’ he’ll need his after it’s 
gone. Well, we manage to dig up a little from a farmer, but seein’ 
it’s a sizzling day, our display is pititul. The natives have drove 
in for a holiday and they’re making a constant yell for more ice to 
flush the dust out of their throats. I got another helper with me 
then, an’ he’s an Edison in the lemonade biz. Says he: 

“* Regards fer cracked ice is all imagination. Break up some 
of them thick glass insulators, which will look like ice. We'll fill 
the glasses with it, then top off with some real ice, and fill up with 
lemonade. Besides, it'll be savin’.’ 

“Say, the effeet is great! You get a merry chink-chink on the 

side of the glass that would bring joy to a man the morning after. 

I'm figurin’ on raisin’ the boy’s salary. 

“It's in the evening that along blows one of them rural types 
that raises a crop of face alfalfa in order to save the expense of 
shavin’. With him is three kids which threaten to grow up the 
same. He hovers around the stand five minutes before he gets 
courage to buy. Then it’s one glass he orders. 

“I'm watchin’ proceedings, which consists of takin’ a sip all 
around. Then I’m horrified to see the old skate dig into the glass 
and begin to whack up the cracked ice. The old fellow goes up 
against a fawney piece, and the first thing you know there’s a yell 
that starts a panie in the wild animal tent. He’s bit down with 
a bum tooth and broke it off. Seein’ the village constable’s present, 
I'm pinched, and it costs me two hundred for permission to leave 
the burg.” 

* You must come to understand the circus profession pretty well,” 
suggested the Student, still mindful of his purpose. 

* Lemons,” said the Pink Lemonade Man, “is my profession 
and first and last, I’ve had a good many handed 
me.” he confided, meditatively. 

“Take it from me, there’s four-flushers in this 
business, same as any other. I don’t wonder you 
sinile; but it’s straight goods. Why, there’s the 
game ‘Smooth Al,’ one of the ticket men, put up 
on us lemonade men. There’s four of us buys 
the privilege. Anderson, that’s selling across the 
tent, gets wise that our business is always hurt 
by the home talent, which makes up lemonade 
and peddles it outside for half price. An’ he dopes 
out how he can prevent it by combinin’ forces. 
This is, that we send a man to the small burgs 
a day ahead of the show, and buy up every 
lemon in sight. This ain’t difficult, seein’ there’s 
usually about three stores that keep lemons, and 
the supply ain’t staggerin’. 

* Immediately we notice business picks up, and 
besides we don’t lose nothin’, There’s usually 
been such a demand for lemons that the grocers 
is glad t6 buy them back at full price when we 
leave. 

“By and by we get tackling bigger villages, 
and then notice that we got to buy a lot of 
lemons that we can’t unload afterwards. Re- 
ports is there’s always one or two men with a 
big supply on hand for which they want prices. 

“Well, the thing comes out. ‘Smooth Al’ is 
doin’ us dirt. He’s got wise to our method, and 
is the one shooting in those big bunches of 
lemons. He’s had cases sent to burgs for three 
weeks ahead, and they’re distributed by a 
sneaky lithographer who gets around a day 
ahead of our man, and appoints agents. But we 
stung him all right. We stopped buying for 
four weeks, which about covered Al’s supply. At 
the end of that time he had about six billion on 
hand, which he was glad to unload on us at 
‘very bargain prices.” 

“Do you find your—profession profitable?” I 
asked. 

“Business has been rotten so far this season, 
but it ll pick up from now on. The show jumps out through terri- 
tory where all the towns mostly is prohibition.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the Student, delightedly; “so you find that in 
those places the people really prefer lemonade to stronger drink?” 

The Pink Lemonade Man laughed ponderously. 

“Prefer it!” he chortled. “ Well, not by a damn sight. The 
men consumes quantities of it for the same reason they voted for 
prohibition. It’s advertising. In them rubber-neck communities 
all the old sanctified dames knows what everybody does. So the 
men folks have to vote for prohibition or be held up as town 
drunkards. Consequence is they fall up against a4 lemonade stand 
to keep up the bluff, and we benefit. It’s amusin’ to see them 
victims uptipping the stuff under the counter, same as the wise 
members of a Sixth Avenue Saturday night reunion. 

~ There’s some men unscrupulous enough to swindle them unfor- 
tunates in a most heartless and disappointin’ way. They’ll have 
one bowl of fluid colored extra red. They recommend this to the 
men, With a very suggestive side wink, as ‘tonic lemonade’ at ten 
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“They fall up against a lemon- 
ade stand to keep up the bluff” 


cents per. Of course, it’s only lemonade, but the poor victims can't 
make a holler, seein’ their chaperones is present.” 

The Student had been gazing at the Pink Lemonade Man's right 
hand, on which sparkied a big: diamond, which he adjusted fre- 
quently so that it would show to advantage. 

“Fine stone you have,’ he remarked. “I have heard, | 
that diamonds are rather popular with circus people.” 

** Most performers,” said the Pink Lemonade Man, “soak away 
their spare change in sparklers so as to have somethin’ to hock if 
they go broke. I flash mine mostly for business reasons, though 
I ain't denyin’ I’ve converted it at times. Diamonds adds dignity, 
specially in small towns, where they can only recognize a gentle- 
man because he wears a high hat, patent-leather shoes, and swell 
clothes. Besides, it makes ‘em feel easier to let ‘em you 
trustin’ a fine sparkler like that in the liquids you're selling ‘em.” 

Here a shower of sawdust fell about us. Two boys were fighting 
in front of the stand, rolling on the ground and pelting each other 
with sawdust. 

“Well, Vll be—” began the Pink Lemonade Man, as a quantity 
of it landed in one of the tubs. Then he smiled philosophically. 

“It'll draw a crowd, and maybe I'll land some of ‘em. Here, 
Jimmy,” he called loudly to his assistant, “take this tub over to 
the dressing tent and empty it.” He turned to us. ~ 

* What he’ll do,” he confided, “is strain it through a cheesecloth 
we keep on purpose. He'll bring it back in a minute, that is, unless 
Mademoiselle Fleurette is hanging ’round.” 

The Serious Student beamed. 

“Are there many little romances around the circus? 
eagerly. ‘I presume she is his sweetheart?” 

The Pink Lemonade Man threw back his head and gave up to such 
explosive and sprinkling mirth that I shuddered for the lemonade. 

“If Jimmy heard you,” he finally managed to splutter, “ he'd 
probably try to beat your face in. Mademoiselle Fleurette’s a 
young man. Him an’ Jimmy uster be pals, but now most every 
time they meet there's a scrap. Fleurette’s got a swelled head an’ 
puts on airs. Jimmy gets back at him by insinuations concerning 


think, 


see 


he asked, 


him passin’ for a perfec’ lady.” 
I shared the Student’s obvious amazement, but it was he who 
voiced our curiosity. 
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“ Nix, he ain’t “the bearded lady,’ replied the Pink Lemonade 
Man. He wiped the evidences of keen emotion from his eyes with 
the back of his hand, served three patrons with such preoccupation 
that he neglected to fill the glasses, and then returned with 
mysterious mien. 

“You got to promise to say nothin’ till the show leaves,” he 
stipulated, one hand shielding his mouth in a theatrically confiden- 
tial manner. We promised. ‘ 

“Well,” he confided, “ Fleurette is at present what you see all 
over the billboards as ‘ The Dainty Parisienne in the Double Sensa- 
tional, Death-defying, Whirligig Leap for Life.’ But before the 


. accident his name was Dugan—Mike Dugan, an’ he run away from 


home with Jimmy to join the circus.” 

“ Accident?” we gasped, simultaneously, 

“Cert,” said the Pink Lemonade Man; “ that’s what made him 
a star. He’d been a canvas man, working twenty-six hours a day. 
One day there was trouble placing one of the big poles, and they 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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URING two weeks of 
each recurring spring- 
time—the week preced- 


ing and the week following 
aster Sunday—the native 


spirit of America vanishes from Atlantie City, and in its place 
suddenly appears, from nowhere and everywhere, a sprite whose 
habitat is Paris—the Paris of gayety, color, music; of laughter run 


riot; of costumes and  eafés, of 
dancing and merriment, of “ farewell- 
to-yesterday, and the-devil-take-to- 
morrow!” Why this giddy little 
sprite should have selected Atlantic 
City, some years ago, as a_ place 
wherein to settle down for a fortnight 
each spring and to hold jester’s court 
no man knoweth, and none attempteth 
to guess. But that he comes is fact; 
and that some thousands of men and 
women come to welcome him is also 
fact, for the great majority see him 
in his home every year or two, and 
they seize the annual opportunity to 
see him here, to imbibe of his over- 
flowing jollity, to breathe of his 
atmosphere of lightness, and to share 
his care-free life. 

Nowhere else, certainly not in the 
eastern part of the United States, 
does the Easter season come with 
such a sudden burst of joyousness, 
such a fountain of renewed vitality, 
as at Atlantie City. During the few 
hot months of the year this cosmo- 
politan old resort is humming, roar- 
ing, shouting, with good humor on 
the part of millions of visitors from 
all over the land. The immense 
boardwalk is filled in the morning, 
crowded in the late afternoon, and 
almost jammed at night; beach 
shows, pavilions, piers,—all the 
thousand-and-one opportunities for an 
hour’s enjoyment—are in full blast. 
The inlet yachts are loaded to their 
capacity; the bathing-grounds are 
swarmed: hotels, boarding-houses, 
cottages of high and low degree are 
filled to overflowing with guests 


The Charm of Eastertide at Atlantic City 
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The Pleasure Craft at the Inlet 


booked far in advance; and excursionists from a score of cities 
and towns come by thousands to spend but a day, and return 
home at night. Sueh, in brief, is Atlantie City for one part of 








the year. And then, ex- 
cepting for a compara- 
tively few of the best 
hotels, the town practi- 
eally shuts down its ac- 
tivities, puts on a cloak of 
quiet gray—gray — sand, 
gray sea,neutral sky-elfects 
—-during the long winter. 
To be sure, people do come 
down here in the cold 
season, the season of 
sharp, bracing winds, and 
menacing, tumultuous, 
smashing seas; but they 
are a handful compared 
with the summer multi- 
tudes, The latter part of 
January and February see 
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more and more arriving—business and professional men who know 

they need rest, and take it as a regular matter of business; women 

and children who need a change of scene and air, or who can 

easily convince Paterfamilias of the 

apparent need. And all these folk 

enjoy themselves keenly, rationally; 

for the best of the hostelries are 

never closed, and good living and 

good musie and general good cheer 

are conducive to rational enjoyment. 

But it is during the week preceding 

and the week following Easter Sunday 

that Atlantic City shows its individu- 

ality, its clear-cut distinction from 
any other resort in America. 

You who are worldly-wise readers 
of newspapers and periodicals, and 
who therefore read the advertising 
columns as habitually as you read the 
news columns and editorials, may 
have noticed that for a month pre 
ceding Easter there appear now and 
then moderate reminders of Atlantic 
City as a spring resort. But you also 

~ note that there is no’ such carefully 
planned, elaborate, extensive, and ex- 
pensive advertising as appears later 
: on in the summer when the hotels 
and boarding-houses exert themselves 
to draw guests thither. The feason is 
easy to determine. Atlantic City 
needs no Eastertide advertising. It 
has, during the two Easter weeks, all 
the guests its leading hotels can ac- 
commodate, and those who neglect to 
secure quarters far in advance are 
turned away. Its leading hotels, | 
say, and for the very good reason that 
mighty few of the other kind are open 
at Easter. And only the finest are 
open, for the further good reason that 
practically all of the Easter guests 
here are people of wealth and fashion 
from fourteen States, who come regu- 
larly, year after year, regarding their sojourn something in the 
same way they regard the opera season—as a regular function 
of high social importance. They are accustomed to the best at 
home, are these folk, and they demand the 
best here—-and get it. Nothing is too costly, 
nothing too elaborate, so long as it ap- 
proaches perfection in quality and service. 
Seventy-five per cent. of their names figure 
in the social registers of their home cities. 
An equally large percentage figure on boards 
of directors, on lists of patronesses for a 
hundred different undertakings in social, 
philanthropic, educational, and charitable 
affairs. They have had a long, strenuous 
winter, most of these men and women, and 
they come down here to regain elasticity of 
spirit. They don’t have to seek long for 
elasticity, either. An hour’s ride in one of 
the great boardwalk chairs, if you are not 
feeling quite “up to snuff,” or a four-mile 
tramp at a swinging gait along that great 
avenue, will bring gocd red blood rushing 
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Atlantic City’s far-famed Boardwalk, with its strolling, idling Thousands of Visitors 


through one’s body from crown to toes, and somewhere in between— 
everywhere, in fact—a ravenous longing to get into the dining- 
room as soon as luncheon is served, and to stay there as long as 
possible. But this is only for the first morning. After that you 
take the boardwalk and the appetite as matters of course; and 
hegin to enjoy yourself. You can’t help it, for you find a dozen 
friends and acquaintances in your own hotel, and you meet twice 
that many staying elsewhere. Over at the Country Club is golf 
for the taking, and a course so noted that the enthusiast has 
little time for aught else while daylight lasts. Down on the beach 
are ponies and donkeys saddled and ready for use, as well as 
others harnessed to phaetons; and a gay sight it is, this broad, 
hard band of sand, with the thronged boardwalk on one side, and on 
the other the tumbling breakers and hissing tide. Big folks, little 
folks, old and young, are there these gorgeous afternoons, driving 
sedately in basket-earts, or urging faster and faster the scampering 
ponies. while others stroll along close to the water’s edge picking 
up shells, digging for possible clams of the early spring varieties, or 
just doing nothing, thinking nothing, dreaming of nothing, while 
the great, deep undertone of the sea sounds responsive. 

Far out there, beyond the line of breakers; are white sails and 
fay pennants, and graceful hulls skimming along, mostly sloops 
from the big inlet that marks the northern boundary of Atlantic 
City. And if you go up to the inlet, passing the sentinel light- 
house that stands so grave and dignified on the way you will find 
4 score of pleasure craft tugging at their moorings, dancing with 
pleasure at the thought of being off with a cargo of guests; and 








tliere you will find others darting hither and thither in the great, 
smooth inlet with no swell, no pitching or tossing to divert the 
minds—or other things—of those who have lunched long and well. 

Owing, perhaps, to the course of the Gulf Stream, or to any one 
of a dozen other possible causes, the warm breath of springtime 
comes to Atlantic City earlier than to New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, or other Northern cities. When 
Easter is almost at hand the good folk of these and many like 
communities long to feel sunshine that is real, not illusory; to be 
able to go outdoors soon after breakfast minus coats and wraps, 
to stroll along the boardwalk, or lounge in the shops inspecting 
curios and objects of art from the world over. They welcome the 
chance to breathe in great draughts of salt-laden air which has 
bracing qualities but no beastly shiver in it. So they come to 
Atlantic City. The man with the hoe is not in evidence, but the 
man with the gun is; and he early steals off quietly to the marshy 
lands, where birds may be.had by the skilled. Also the man 
with the hook-and-line is here at Eastertime—scores and hundreds 
of him; and there are boats and guides and bait and fish (not 
merely “ fishing”) for him, too. 

Bowling alleys? Bless your soul, yes—plenty of them) and all 
in demand, morning, noon, and night. Bridge? Sure thing, and 
plenty of bridgeomaniacs, if you want to join them, The piers are 
open, too, or the principal ones; and sedate or demure who would 
never think of such a thing at home put on roller-skates and whir 
around and around the great rink, happy-go-lucky as a crowd of 
children, regardless as to whether school keeps or not, forgetful— 



































thankfully forget ful—of 
ordinary convention and 
corresponding useless __re- 
strictions of ordinary life. 
There is music, too, in such 
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of the custom. Fortunately 
the great boardwalk is miles 
and miles long, and yards 
upon yards in width; otiver- 
wise the parade would have 


places, morning, afternoon, _ he to move in sections. As it 
and night. On one of the end m so TR ONO 5 ty epee ong is, however, the board, alk 
piers especially there is fine ; nineties. cmstteameeat etieiemet eee thrones on Easter Sunday 
music—one of the best bands aa meee panini tiene = form a human kaleidos Ipe 
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to be obtained in the coun- | of innumerable color com. 
try, and its services are ob- : oe a A: Ap binations from all parts of 
tained only because the ; the globe. Here Greek 
hotel proprietors elub_ to- meets Greek—literally ; and 
gether, and thus subscribe a Swiss meets Russian, and 
sufiicient sum to pay for it. American meets Turk, !er- 
And this band plays, plays The Beach and the never-silent Sea sian, Jap, Frenchman, (ier- 


well, while one section of the 
visiting community is skat- 
ing, and other and much 
larger sections, in gay groups or confidential tete-d-tetes, are com- 
fortably ensconced near by, where they can listen and chat, or look 
out upon the swelling green waves that sweep shoreward beneath 
the pier. 

it is, of course, after dinner, in the late evenings, that one feels 
to the full the spirit of frolic and gayety during Eastertide in 
Atlantic City. Then the great hotels are ablaze with light, the 
corridors are shimmering with gay costumes, the air is laden 
with string musie and the delicate odor of flowers. The board- 
walk outside is bright with countless ares, and the cafés are 
thronged. You may see, at other times, much the same kind of 
a crowd in a few hotels in New York—on New-year’s Eve, for 
instance. You may see it al- 
most any time during the 
season in Paris. But nowhere 
else in America do you see it 
and enjoy it, as a whole, so 
much as at Atlantie City dur- 
ing Easter week. The very air 
is alive and sparkles with 
effervescence; it seems as_ if 
some magie hand has drawn 
away the curtain of dull care 
that is supposed to be ever- 
present with Americans, and re- 
placed it with the myriad- 
colored costume of Mademoi- 
selle Folly at her prettiest and 
properest. For there is this 
difference between Atlantic 
City’s cafés and those of Paris—you ean safely take your wife and 
daughter into any of those of the former where Easter crowds 
congregate, whereas one would think twice before taking them 
into all the cafés of the French capital. 

Of course the great event of Eastertide down here by the sea, 
the one greatest event, strange to say, is not a ball or a series of 
races on Jand or on water, but simply a leisurely stroll along the 
hoardwalk—the parade of Easter Sunday. Years and years ago, 
the Easter parade on Fifth Avenue used to be looked forward to 
and taken part in by some thousands of fashionable folk, and 
Monday’s newspapers used to : 
devote columns of space to it as 
a whole and to its most promi- 
nent individuals, with more or 
less successful attempt on the 
part of the reporter to tell 
whether Mrs. Plaza and her 
charming daughters wore pongee- 
bombazine cut @ la polonaise ; 
and to-day the Easter Sunday 
parade figures with some serious- 
ness of purpose in Philadelphia, 
it is said. Whatever may be the 
custem, or lack of it, elsewhere, 
the parade in all its glory still 
takes place down here by the 
shore; and it is a carnival such 
as was never dreamed of by New 
York, even in the palmiest days 
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man. The time was not long 

ago, either, when an Eskimo 

gentleman and his chubby 
younger wife passed along the boards in amicable and animated 
conversation with a dignified Hindu who held his flowing robes 
carefully in the balmy salt breezes. But of course the great ma- 
jority of the paraders are from points east of Pittsburg, south of 
Portland, Maine, and north of Richmond. They come and go, 
passing in streams, eddies, groups, ranks; individuals pausing here 
to greet unexpected friends while the human currents swirl around 
them; swinging off in this direction, retreating in that—a vast, 
intermingling, comprehensive tide of life and laughter and bright- 
ness, beside which that great monotonous salty tide at the edge of 
the beach sinks into sullen, hissing insignificance. 

The Easter parade over, the Easter church services concluded. the 
Easter evening passed, Atlantic 
City awakens Monday morning 
with a shout, “on with the 
dance!” And the dance is had 
in a multitude of social func- 
tions. Day after day, night 
after night—and when Friday 
and Saturday come the thous- 
ands are leaving for home, the 
crowds are melting away from 
hotels, piers, boardwalk, beach, 
inlet, and country club. Then 
one wakes up to the fact that 
the spring show is all over, and 
nothing much will be doing 
until the summer weather ar- 
rives. Just why this is so, why 
Atlantie City should be so 
sparsely populated with guests during May and early June is a 
mystery. For in these six weeks the resort is literally at its very 
best and highest state of efliciency. By this time all the hotels are 
ready for business—they have to be Yeady then. The furnishing 
and decorations are unused, unscarred, undimmed. Everything is 
bright with new paint, everybody of the permanent population 
is ready for the oncoming hosts of visitors; the shops have theil 
new stock laid in and displayed, the boardwalk attractions are 
in order, and the last dab of brush and pressure of polishing cloth 
has been given to the woed and brasswork of the inlet yachts. 

A few of the canny ones come 
here in May and in early June, 
and a few more are coming each 
year. - If the  pleasure-loving 
populace of the country knew 
what was to be found here in 
those six weeks it would come 
down by tens of thousands. For 
there are thousands of Americans 
who think of Atlantic City only 
in its midsummer _ aspect— 
thronged to the guard rails, bust- 
ling, “rollicking, in motion, al- 
ways in motion, restless as the 
sea itself. Such it is in the 
heated term. But the Atlantic 
City of May and early June is 
as different as if it were in a 
foreign country. 
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CHAPTER 1X 


2S UONA sera, signorina.” 





my i * Buona sera, Ruffo.” 
She did not feign surprise when he 
Ne os Z came up to her. 
NG, y “So you fish at night?’ she said. “I 


: thought the divers for frutti di mare did 
not do that.” 

“ Signorina, I have been taken into the 
boat of Mandano Giuseppe.” 

He spoke rather proudly, and evidently 
thought she would know of whom he was 
telling her. “I fish for sarde now.” 

“Is that better for you?” 

“Si, signorina, of course.” 

‘Tam glad of that.” 

“Si, signorina.” 

He stood beside her quite at his ease. To-night he had on a 
cap, but it was pushed well off his brow, and showed plenty of 
his thick dark hair. 

“When did you see me?” she asked. 

“Almost directly, signorina.” 

“And what made you look up?” 

“ Signorina ?” 

“Why did you look up directly?” 

“Non lo so, signorina.” 

‘I think it w because I made you feel that I was there,” 
she said. “I think you obey me without knowing it. You did the 
same the other day.” 

* Perhaps, signorina.” 

“Have you smoked all the cigarettes?” 

She saw him smile, showing his teeth. 

“Si, signorina, Jong ago. I smoked them the same day.” 

“You shouldn't. It is bad for a boy, and you are younger than 
[ am, you know.” 

The smile grew wider. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“7 don’t know, signorina.” 

“Do you think it is funny to be younger than I am?” 

“Si, signorina.” 

“T suppose you feel quite as if you were a man?” 

“Tf | could not work as well as a man Giuseppe would not 
have taken me into his boat. But of course with a lady it is all 
different. A lady does not have to work. Poor women get old very 
soon, signorina. 

“Your mother, is she old?’ 

“My mamma! I[ don’t know. Yes, I suppose she is rather old.” 

He seemed to be considering. 

“Si, signorina, my mamma is rather old. But then she has 
liad a lot of trouble, my poor mamma!” 

“Tam sorry. Is she iike you?” 

“T don’t know, signorina; 1 have never thought about it. What 
does it matter?” 

_“It may not matter, but such things are interesting some- 
times,” 

“ Are they, signorina?” 

Then, evidently with a polite desire to please her and carry on 
the conversation in the direction indicated by her, he added, 

“And are you like your signora madre, signorina.” 

Vere felt inclined to smile, but she answered, quite seriously: 

“T don’t believe I am. My mother is very tall, much taller than 
I am, and not so dark. My eyes are much darker than hers and 
quite different.” : 

“JT think you have the eyes of a Sicilian, signorina.” 

Again Vere was conscious of a simple effort on the part of the 
boy to be gallant. And he had a good memory too.* He had not 
forgoiten her three-days-old claim to Sicilian blood. The night 
mitigated the blunders of his temperament, it seemed. Vere could 
not help being pleased. There was something in her that ever 
turned towards the Sicily she had never seen. And this boy had 
not secn Sicily, either. 

‘Isnt it odd that you and I have never seen Sicily?” she said, 
" and that both our mothers have? And mine is all English, you 
Know 
_" My mamma would be very glad to kiss the hand of your 
Signor mother,” replied Ruffo. “I told her about the kind ladies 
who gave me cigarettes, and that the signorina had never seen her 
father. When she heard that the signorina was born after her 
father was dead, and that her father had died in Sicily, she said— 
my poor mamma!—‘ If ever I sce the signorina’s mother, I shall 
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kiss her hand. She was a widow before she was a mother, may the 
Madonna comfort her.’ My mamma spoke just like that, signorina. 
And then she cried for a long time. But when patrigno came in she 
stopped crying at once.” , 

“Did she? Why was that?” 

“T don’t know, signorina.” 

Vere was silent for a moment. Then she said: 

“Is your patrigno kind to you, Ruffo?” 

The boy looked at her, then swiftly looked away. 

“Kind enough, signorina,” he answered. 

Then they both kept silence. They were standing side by side 
thus, looking down rather vaguely at the Saint’s Pool, when an- 
other boat floated gently into it, going over to the far side, where 
already lay the two boats at the feet of San Francesco. Vere saw 
it with indifference. She was accustomed to the advent of the fish- 
ermen at this hour. Ruffo stared at it for a moment with a crit- 
ical, inquiring gaze. The boat drew up near the land and stopped. 
There was a faint murmur of voices, then silence again. 

The Marchesino had told the two sailors that they could have 
an hour or two of sleep before beginning to fish. 

The men lay down, shut their eyes, and seemed to sleep at 
once. But Artois and the Marchesino, lounging on a pile of rugs 
deftly arranged in the bottom of the stern of the boat, smoked 
their cigars in a silence laid upon them by the night silence of the 
Pool. Neither of them had as yet caught sight of the figures of 
Vere and Ruffo, which were becoming more clearly relieved as 
the moon rose and brought a larger world within the radiance of 
its light. Artois was satisfied that the members of the Casa del 
Mare were in bed. As they approached the house he had seen 
no light from its windows. The silence about the islet was pro- 
found, and gave him the impression of being in the very heart 
of the night. And this impression lasted, and so tricked his mind 
that he forgot that the hour was not really late. He lay back, 
lazily smoking his cigar, and drinking in the stark beauty round 
about*him, a beauty delicately and mysteriously fashioned by the 
night, which, as by a miracle, has laid hold of bareness and barren 
ugliness, and turned them to its exquisite purposes, shrinking from 
no material in its certainty of its own power to transform. 

The Marchesino, too, lay back, with his great gray eyes staring 
about him. While the feelings of his friend had moved towards 
satisfaction, his had undergone a less pleasant change. His plan 
seémed to be going awry, and he began to think of himself as of 
a fool. What had he anticipated? What had he expected of this 
expedition? He had been, as usual, politely waiting on Destiny. 
He had come to the islet in the hope that Destiny would meet him 
there and treat him with every kindness and hospitality, fore- 
stalling his desives. But lo! he was abandoned in a boat among 
a lot of taciturn men, while the object of all his thoughts and 
pains, his plots and hopes, was doubtless hermetically sealed in 
the home on the cliff above him. 

Several Neapolitan words, familiar in street circles, ran 
through his mind, but did not issue from his lips, and his face 
remained perfectly calm—almost seraphic in expression. 

Out of the corners of his eyes he stole a glance at “ caro 
Emilio.” He wished his friend would follow the example of the 
men and go to sleep. He wanted to feel himself alone in wakeful- 
ness and unobserved. For he was not resigned to an empty fate. 
The voices of the laughing women at the Antico Giuseppone still 
rang through his memory. He was adventurous by nature. What 
he would do if Emilio would only slumber he did not know. But 
it was certain he would do something. The islet, dark and dis- 
tinct in outline beneath the moon, summoned him. Was he a 
Neapolitan and not beneath her window? It was absurd. And he 
was not at all accustomed to control himself or to fight his own 
impulses. For the moment “caro Emilio” became “ maledetto 
Emilio” in his mind. Sleepless as Providence, Emilio reclined 
there. A slightly distracted look came into the Marchesino’s eyes 
as he glanced away from his friend and stared once more at the 
islet which he longed so ardently to invade. 

This time he saw the figures of Vere and Ruffo above him in 
the moonlight, which now sharply relieved them. He gazed. And 
as he gazed they moved away from the bridge, going towards the 
seat where Vere had been before she had seen Ruffo. 

Vere had on a white dress. 

The heart of the Marchesino leaped. He was sure it was the 
girl of the white boat. Then the inhabitants of the house on the 
islet were not asleep, were not even in bed. ‘They-—she at least, 
and that was all he cared for—were out enjoying the moon and 
the sea. How favorable was the night! But who was with her? 

The Marchesino had very keen eyes. And now he used them 
with almost fierce intensity. Put Ruffo was on the far side of 
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Vere. It was not possible to discern more than that he was 
male, and taller than the girl in the white dress. 

Jealousy leaped up in the Marchesino, that quick and almost 
frivolous jealousy which, in the southerner, can so easily deepen 
into the deadliness that leads to crime. Not for a moment did 
he doubt that the man with Vere was a lover. This was a blow 
which, somehow, he had not expected. The girl in the white boat 
had looked enchantingly ycung. When he had played the seal 
for her she had laughed like a child. He—even he, who believed 
in no one’s simplicity, made sceptical by his own naughtiness so 
early developed towards a fine maturity!—had not expected any- 
thing like this. And these English, who pride themselves upon 
their propriety, their stiffness, their cold respectability! These 
English misses! 

* Ouf!” 

It was out of the Marchesino’s mouth before he was aware of 
it, an exclamation of cynical disgust. 

* What’s the matter, amico mio?” said Artois, in a low voice. 

* Niente!” said the Marchesino, recollecting himself.‘ Are 
not you going to sleep?” : 

“ Yes,” said Artois, throwing away his cigar end. “I am. And 
you?” 

9 toot” 

The Marchesino was surprised by his friend’s reply. He did 
not understand the desire of Artois not to have his sense of the 
romance of their situation broken in upon by conversation just 
then. The romance of women was not with Artois, but the 
romance of Nature was. He wanted to keep it. And now he 
settled himself a little lower in the boat, under the shadow of its 
side, and seemed to be giving himself to sleep. 

The Marchesino thanked the Madonna, and made his little pre- 
tence of slumber too, but he kept his head above the gunwale, 
leaning it on his arm with a supporting cushion beneath; and 
though he really did shut both his eyes for a short time, to de- 
ceive caro Emilio, he very soon opened them again, and gazed 
towards the islet. He could not see the two figures now. Rage 
seized him. First the two men at the Antico Giuseppone, and 
now this man on the islet! Every one was companioned. Every 
one was enjoying the night as it was meant to be enjoyed. He— 
he alone was the sport of “il maledetto destino.” He longed to 
commit some act of violence. Then he glanced cautiously round 
without moving. 

The two sailors were sleeping. He could hear their regular 
and rather loud breathing. Artois lay quite still. The Marchesino 
turned his body very carefully so that he might see the face of his 
friend. As he did so, Artois, who had been looking straight up 
at the stars, shut lis eves and simulated sleep. His suspicion of 
Doro, that this expedition had 
been undertaken with some hid- 
den motive, was suddenly re- 
newed by this sly and furtive 
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with one of comprehension and composed themselves once more tw 
repose, 

The Marchesino did not come back, and presently Artois lift 
himself up a little, and looked out. 

The boat was right under the lee of the islet, almost touching 
the shore, but the sea was so perfectly still that it scarcely moved, 
and was not in any danger of striking against the rock. The 
sailors had seen that, too, before they slept again. 

Artois sat quite up. He wondered a good deal what his friend 
was doing. One thing was certain—he was trespassing. The islet 
belonged to Hermione, and no one had any right to be upon it 
without her invitation. Artois had that right, and was now con- 
sidering whether or not he should use it, follow the Marchisino 
and tell kim—what he had not told him—that the owner of the 
islet was the English friend of whom he had spoken. 

For Artois the romance of the night in which he had _ been 
revelling was now thoroughly disturbed. He looked again towards 
the two sailors, suspecting their sleep. Then he got up quietly, 
and stepped out of the boat on to the shore. His doing so gave 
a slight impetus to the boat, which floated out a little way into the 
Pool. But the men in it seemed to sleep on. 

Artois stood still for a moment at the edge of the sea. His 
great limbs were cramped, and he stretched them. Then he went 
slowly towards the steps. He reached the plateau before the Casa 
del Mare. The Marchesino was not there. He looked up at the 
house. As he did so the front door opened and Hermione came 
out, wrapped in a white lace shawl. 

“Emile?” she said, stopping with her hand on the door. * Why 
—how extraordinary!” , 

She came to him. 

* Have you come to pay us a nocturnal visit, or—-there’s nothing 
the matter?” : 

* No,” he said. 

For perhaps the first time in his life he felt embarrassed with 
Hermione. He took her hand. 

“TI don’t believe you meant me to know you were here,” she 
said, guided by the extraordinary intuition of woman. 

“To tell the truth,” he answered, “I did not expect to see you. 
I thought you were all in bed.” 

“Oh no. I have been on the terrace and in the garden. Vere 
is out somewhere. I was just going .to look for her.” 

There was a distinct question in her prominent eyes as she fixed 
them on him. 

“No, I haven’t seen Vere,” he said, answering it. 

* Are you alone?” she asked, abruptly. 

“No. You remember my mentioning my friend, the Marchesino 
Panacci? Well, he is with me. We were going to fish. The 

fishermen suggested our sleep- 
ing in the Saint’s Pool for an 
hour or two first. I found 
Doro gone, and came to look 





movement, which certainly sug- 
gested purpose and the desire to 
conceal it. 

So caro Emilio slept very 
peacefully, and breathed with 
the calm regularity of a suck- 
ing child. But in this sleep of 
a child he was presently aware 
that the boat was moving, in 
fact was being very adroitly 
moved. Though his eyes were 
shut he felt the moonlight leave 
his face presently, and knew 
they were taken by the shadow 
of the islet. Then the boat 
stopped. 

A moment later Artois was 
aware that the boat contained 
three people instead of four. 

The Marchesino had left it to 
take a little stroll on shore. 

Artois lay still. He knew 
how light is the slumber of sea- 
men in a boat with the wide 
airs about them, and felt sure 
that the sailors must have been 
waked by the tour of the boat 
across the Pool. Yet they had 
not moved, and they continued 
apparently to sleep. He guessed 
that a glance from their “ pa- 
drone” had advised them not 
to wake. And this was the 
truth. 

At the first movement of the 
boat both the men had looked 
up, and had received their. mes- 
sage from the Marchesino’s ex- 
pressive eves. They realized at 
once that he had some design 
which he wished to keep from 
the knowledge of his friend, the 
forestiere. Of course it must be 
connected with a woman. They 
were not particularly curious. 
They had always lived in 
Naples, and knew their aris- 








for him.” 

There was still a faint em- 
harrassment in his manner. 

“IT believe you have seen 
him,” he added. ‘He was 
bathing the other day when 
you were passing in the boat.— 
I think it was you. Did you 
see a young man who did some 
tricks in the water?” 

“Oh yes, an impudent young 
creature. He pretended to bea 
porpoise and a seal. He made 
us laugh. Vere was delighted 
with him. Is that your friend? 
Where can he be?” 

“Where is Vere?’ 
tois. 

Their eyes met, and suddenly 
his embarrassment passed away. 
“You don’t mean that—?” 

“My friend, you know what 
these Neapolitans are. Doro 
came back from his _ bath 
raving about Vere. I did not 
tell him I knew her. I think— 
[ am sure he has guessed it, 
and much more. Let us go and 
find him. It seems you are to 
know him. FE’ il destino.” 

“You don’t want me to 
know him?” she said, as they 
turned away from the house. 

“T don’t know that there is 
any real reason why you should 
not. But my _ instinct was 
against the acquaintance. 
Where can Vere be? Does she 
often come out alone at night?” 

“Very often. Ah! There 
she is beyond the bridge, and— 
is that the Marchesino Panacci 
with her? Why—no, it’s—” 

“Tt is Ruffo,” Artois said. 

Vere and the boy were stand- 
ing near the edge of the cliff 


? said Ar- 








tocracy. So they merely re- 
turned the Marchesino’s glance 


They turned round as if moved by a mutual impulse 
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and talking earnestly together. 
but as Hermione and Artois 
came towards them they turned 
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Ruffo gladly obeyed. He curved his brown hands into a eup, 





ve to round as if moved by a mutual impulse. Rutfo took off his cap and 
ae Vere cried out: and Vere filled this cup with the big cigarettes, while Hermione. 
ited ~ Monsieur Emile!” Artois, and the Marchesino looked on; each one of them with a 

: She came up to him quickly. He noticed that her face looked fixed attention which—surely—the action scarcely merited. But 
Ching extraordinarily alive, that her dark eyes were tiery with expression. there was something about these two, Vere and the boy, which 
loved, * (Good evening, Vere,” he said. held the eyes and the mind. 

The tle took her small hand. * Good night, Ruffo. You must carry them to the boat. They'll 
13 * Buona sera, Ruffo,” he added. be crushed if you put them into your trousers pocket.” 
riend lie looked from one to the other, and saw the perfect simplicity “Si, signorina!” 
islet of both. He waited a moment. He wanted to salute them, but did not 
on it “Tell me, Vere,” he said; “have you seen any one on the know how to. That was evident. His expressive eyes, his whole 
cee islet. to-night 2” face, told it to them. 

‘sino ~ Yes, just now. Why? What made you think so?” Artois suddenly set his lips together in his beard. For an in 
i the “ Well?” stant it seemed to him that the years had rolled back, that he was 

“A man—a gentleman came. I told him he was trespassing.” in London, in Caminiti’s restaurant, that he saw Maurice Delarey, 
been Artois smiled. Ruffo stood by, his cap in his hand, looking with the reverential expression on his face that had been so 
‘ards attentively at Vere, who had spoken in French. She glanced at pleasing. Yes, the boy Ruffo looked like him in that moment, 
etly, him, and suddenly broke into Italian. as he stood there, wishing to do his devoir, to be polite, but not 
save “He was that absurd boy we saw in the sea, madre, the other knowing how to. 

» the day, who pretended to be a seal, and made me iaugh. He reminded “ Never mind, Ruffo.” It was Vere’s voice. “We understand! 

q me of it, and asked me if I didn’t recognize him.” or—shall I?” A laughing look came into her face. She went 

His “What did you say?” up to the boy and, with a delicious, childish charm and delicacy 
vent “| said ‘No’ and * Good night.’ ” that quite removed the action from impertinence, she took his cap 
asad “And did he go*” asked Artois. off. “There!” She put it gently back on his dark hair. “ Now 

the “No, he would not go. I don’t know what he wanted. He you’ve been polite to us. Buona notte!” 
ame looked quite odd, as if he were feeling angry inside, and didn’t “ Buona notte, signorina.” 

: wish to show it. And he began trying to talk. But as I didn’t The boy ran off, half laughing, and carrying carefully the 
Vhy really know him—after all, laughing at a man because he pre- cigarettes in his hands still held together like a cup. 

tends to be a seal is scarcely knowing him, is it, Monsieur Emile?” Hermione and Artois were smiling. Artois felt something for 

} “No,” he said, smiling at her smile. Vere just then that he could hardly have explained, master though 
ung “| said ‘Good night’ again in such a way that he had to go.” he was of the explanation of the feelings of man. It seemed to him 

* And so he went!” said Artois. that all the purity, and the beauty, and the whimsical unself- 
. “Yes. Do you know him, Monsieur Emile?” consciousness, and the touchingness of youth that is divine, ap- 
vith “Yes. He came with me to-night.” peared in that little, almost comic action of the girl. He loved 

A little look of penitence came into the girl’s face. her for the action, because she was able to perform it just like 
she “Oh, I am sorry!” that. And something in him suddenly adored youth in a way 

“Why should you be?” that seemed new to his heart. 
ou. “Well, he began saying something about knowing friends of “ Well,” said Hermione, when Ruffo had disappeared. “ Will you 

mine, or—I didn’t really listen very much, because Ruffo was come in? I’m afraid all the servants are in bed, but—” 
ere telling me about the sea—and I thought it was all nonsense. He “No, indeed it is too late,” Artois sa° 
was absurdly complimentary first, you see, and so, when he began Without being aware of it he spoke with an authority that was 
xed about friends, [ only said ‘Good night’ again. And—and I’m almost stern. 
really afraid I turned my back vpon him. And now he’s a friend “We must be off to our fishing,’ he added. “Good night. 
of yours. Monsieur Emile! I am sorry!” Good night, Vere.” 
’ Already the Marchesino had had that lesson of which Artois “ Good night, signora.” 
ino iad thought in Naples. Artois laughed aloud. The Marchesino bowed, with his hat in his hand. He kissed 
rhe “It doesn’t matter, Vere. My friend is not too sensitive.” Hermione’s hand again, but he did not try to take Vere’s. 
ep- * Buona sera, signorina! Buona sera, signora! Buon riposo!” “Good night,” Hermione said. 
ot It was Ruffo preparing to go, feeling that he scarcely belonged A glance at Artois had told her much that he was thinking. 
ind to this company, although he looked in no way shy, and had been * Good night, Monsieur Emile,’ said Vere. ‘ Good right, Mar- 
10k smiling broadly at Vere’s narrative of the discomfiture of the chese. Buona pesca!” 
Marchesino. She turned and followed her mother into the house. 
m- “ Ruffo,” said Hermione, “ you must wait a moment.” “Che simpatica!” 

“Si, signora?” It was the Marchesino’s voice, breathing the words through a 
on ‘IT am going to give you a few more cigarettes.” sigh: “ Che simpatica signorina!” Then an idea seemed to occur 
as Vere sent a silent but brilliant “Thank you” to her mother. to him, and he looked at his friend reproachfully. “And you 
(3 They all walked towards the house. knew the girl with the perfect little nose, Kmilio—all the time 
oe Vere and her mother were in front, Artois and Ruffo behind. you knew her!” 
ou Artois looked very closely and even curiously at the boy. ** And all the time vou knew I knew her!” retorted Artois. 

He “ Tlave I ever seen you before?” he asked, as they came to the They looked at each other in the eyes and burst out laughing. 
bridge, * Emilio, you are the jevil! I will never forgive you. You do 

ng “ Signore?” not trust me.” 

a * Not the other morning. But have we ever met in Naples?” “Caro amico, I do trust you—always to fall in love with every 

de “T have seen you pass by sometimes at the Mergellina, signore.” girl you meet. But ’”—and his voice changed—* the signorina is 

ed “That must be it, then!” Artois thought. “I have seen you a child. Remember that, Doro.” : 

d? there without consciously noticing you.” . They were going down the steps to the sea. Almost as Artois 

“You live there?” he said. : spoke they reached the bottom, and saw their boat floating in the 
a “Si, signore; I live with my mamma and my patrigno.” moonlight nearly in the centre of the Pool. The Marchesino stood 
: “Your patrigno,” Artois said, merely to continue the conver- still. 
ly sation. “ Then your father is dead?” “My dear Emilio,’ he said, staring at Artois with his great 
y “Si, signora, my babbo is dead.” round eyes, ‘you make me wonder whether you know women.” 

They were on the plateau now, before the house. Artois felt amused. 
ut “If you will wait a moment, Ruffo, I will fetch the cigarettes,” * Really?” he said. 
bi said Hermione. © Really! and yet you write books.” 

h “Let me go, madre,” said Vere, eagerly. “Writing books does not always prove that one knows much. 

rt “Very well, dear.” But explain to me.” 

a The girl ran into the house. As she disappeared they heard a They began to stroll on the narrow space at the sea edge. Close 

t, quick step, and the Marchesino came hurrying up from the sea. by lay the boat to which Ruffo belonged. The boy was already in 

d He took off his hat when he saw Hermione, and stopped. it, and they saw him strike a match and light one of the cigarettes. 

4 *“t was looking for you, Emilio.” Then he lay back at his ease, smoking, and staring up at the 

‘ He kept his hat in his hand. Evidently he had recovered com- moon. — ; : ; ; : 

pletely from his lesson. He looked gay and handsome. Artois “A girl of sixteen is not a child, and I am sure the signorina 

y realized how very completely the young rascal’s desires were being is sixteen. But that is not all. Emilio, you do not know the 
fulfilled. But, of course, the introduction must be made. He signorina.” 

8 made it quietly. Artois repressed a smile. The Marchesino was perfectly in 

t * Marchese Isidoro Panacci—-Mrs. Delarey.” earnest. 

Z ‘ie Marchesino bent and kissed Hermione’s hand. As he did “And you—<do you know the signorina?” Artois asked. 





so Vere came out of the house, her hands full of Khali Targa 
— her face eager at the thought of giving pleasure to 
ilo, 

“This is my daughter, Vere,” Hermione said. “ Vere. this is 
the Marchese Isidoro Panacci, a friend of Monsieur Emile’s.” 

le Marchesino went to kiss Vere’s hand, but she said: 

“lm very sorry—look !” 

She showed him that they were full of cigarettes, and so es- 
caped from the little ceremony. For those watching it was im- 
possible to know whether she wished to avoid the formal saluta- 
Hon of the young man’s lips or: not. 

“ Ilere, Ruffo!” she said. She went up to the boy. “ Put your 
hands together.” : 


’ 





“Certainly I know her,” returned the Marchesino, with gravity. 

They reached Ruffo’s boat. As they did so, the Marchesino 
glanced at it with a certain knowing impudence that was pecul- 
iarly Neapolitan. 

“ When I came to the top of the islet the signorina was with that 
boy,” the Marchesino continued. 

“Well?” said Artois. 

“Oh, you need not be angry, Emilio caro.” 

“T am net angry,” said Artois. 

Nor was he. It is useless to be angry with racial character- 
isties, racial points of view. He knew that well. The Marchesino 
stared at him. 

“No, I see you are net.” 
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* The signorina was with that 
boy. She has talked to him 
before. He has dived for her! 
He has sung for her. She 
has given him cigarettes, 
taken from her mother’s box, 
with her mother’s consent. 
Everything the signorina does 
her mother knows and approves 
of. You saw the signora send 
the signorina for more ciga- 
rettes to give the boy to-night. 
Ebbene 7” 

“Ebbene. They are Eng- 
lish!” 

And he laughed. 

* Madre mia!” 

He laughed again, seized his 
mustaches, twisted them, and 
went on. 

“They are English, but for 
all that tie signorina is a wom- 
an. And as to that boy—” 

* Perhaps he is a man!” 

“Certainly he is. Dio mio, 
the boy at least is a Neapoli- 
tan.” 

* No, he isn’t.” 

“He is not?” 

* He’s a Sicilian.” 

* How do you know?” 

‘I was here the other day 
when he was diving for frutti 
adi mare.” 

“T have seen him at the 
Mergellina ever since he was a 
child.” 

“ He says he is a Sicilian.” 

“Boys like that say any- 
thing if they can get something 
by it. Perhaps he thought you 
liked the Sicilians better than 
the Neapolitans. But anyhow 
-Sicilian or Neapolitan, it is 
all one! He is a southerner, 
and at fifteen a southerner is 
already a man. IT was.” 

‘IT know it. But you were 





hailed the sailors, who were 
really asleep this time, anid 
were soon far out on the pat: 
of the moonlight setting their 
course towards Naples. 


CHAPTER X 

On the following morning 
Hermione and Vere went for 
an excursion to Capri. Thi 
were absent from the island 
for three nights. When they 
returned they found a ecard ly- 
ing upon the table in the little 
hall—* Marchese Isidoro Pa- 
nacci di Torno ”—and Gaspare 
told them that it had been leit 
by a signore, who had called 
on the day of their departure, 
and had seemed very disap- 
pointed to hear that they were 
gone. 

‘IL do not know  this_ si- 
gnore,” Gaspare added, rather 
grimly. 

Vere laughed, and suddenly 
made her eyes look very round, 
and staring, and impudent. 

“He's like that, Gaspare,” 
she said. 

“Vere!” said her mother. 

Then she added to Gaspare: 

“The Marchese is a_ friend 
of Don Emilio’s. Ah! and 
here is a letter from Don 
Emilio.” 

It was lying beside the Mar- 
chese’s card with some other 
letters. Hermione opened it 
first, and read that Artois had 
been unexpectedly called away 
to Paris on business, but in- 
tended to return to Naples as 
soon as possible, and to spend 
the whole summer on_ the 
bay. 

“T feel specially that this 








proving to me that the signo- 
rina is a woman. ‘The fact 
that she, an English girl, is 
good friends with that fisher 
boy does not prove it.” 

* Ah, well!” 

The Marchesino hesitated. 

“I had seen the signorina before I came to meet you at the 

use.” 

* Had you?” 

“ Didn’t you know it?” 

“Ves, I did.” 

“T knew she told you.” 

* What?” 

“She told you! she told you! She is birbante. She is a woman, 
for she pretended as only a woman can pretend.” 

“What did she pretend?” 

“That she was not pleased at my coming, at my finding out 
where she lived, and seeking her. Why, Emilio, even when I was 
in the sea, when I was doing the seal, [ could read the signorina’s 
character. She showed me from the boat that slfe wanted me to 
come, that she wished to know me. Ah, che simpatica! Che 
simpatica ragazza!” 

The Marchesino looked onee more at Ruffo. 

“Come here a minute!” he said, in a low voice, not wishing to 
wake the still sleeping fishermen. 

The boy jumped tightly out and came to them. When he stood 
still the Marchesino said, in his broadest Neapolitan: 

* Now, then, you tell me the truth! I’m a Neapolitan, not a 
forestiere. You've seen me for years at the Mergellina.” 

“Si, signore.” 

*“ Youre a Napolitano.” 

* No, signore. I am a Sicilian.” 

There was a sound of pride in the boy’s voice. 

“I'm quite sure he speaks the truth,” Artois said, in French. 

“Why do you come here?” asked the Marchesino. 

* Signore, I come to fish.” 

* For cigarettes 7” 

* No, signore, for sarde. Buona notte, signore.” 

He turned away from them with decisien and went back to 
his boat. 

“He is a Sicilian,” said Artois. ‘I would swear to it.” 

“Why? Hark at his accent.” 

“He is a Sicilian!” 

‘But why are you so sure?” 

Artois only said: 

* Are you going to fish?” 

“Emilio, I cannot fish to-night. My soul is above such work 
as fishing. It is indeed. Let us go back to Naples.” 

“Va bene.” 

Artois was secretly glad. He. too, had no mind—or was it no 
heart ?—for fishing that night, after the episode of the islet. They 


She came up with a shrill cry that startled him 


summer I should like to be 
near you,” he wrote. “I hope 
you wish it.” 

At the end of the letter 
there’ was an allusion to thie 
Marchesino, “that gay and admirably characteristic Neapolitan 
product, the Toledo incarnate.” 

There was not a word of Vere. 

Hermione read the letter aloud to Vere, who was standing be- 
side her, evidently hoping to hear it. When she had finished 
Vere said: 

“Tam glad Monsieur Emile will be here all the summer.” 

“Nes.” 

‘But why specially this summer, madre?” 

“Tam not sure what he means by that,’ Hermione answered. 

But she remembered the conversation in the Grotto of Virgil, 
and wondered if her friend thought she needed the comfort of 
his presence. 

* Well, madre?” 

Vere’s bright eyes were fixed upon her mother. 

“Well, Vere?) What is it?” 

“Is there no message for me from Monsieur Emile?” 

* No, Vere.” 

“How forgetful of him! But never mind!” She went up- 
stairs, looking disappointed. 

Hermione reread the letter. She wondered, perhaps more than 
Vere, why there was no message for the child. The child—she 
was still calling Vere that in her mind, even after the night con- 
versation with Gaspare. Two or three times she reread that 
sentence, “I feel specially that this summer I should like to be 
near you,” and considered it; but she finally put the letter away 
with a strong feeling that most of its meaning lay between the 
lines, and that she had not, perhaps, the power to interpret it. 

Vere had said that Emile was forgetful. He might be many 
things, but forgetful he was not. One of his most characteristic 
qualities was his exceptionally sharp consciousness of himself 
and of others. Hermione knew that he was incapable of writing 
to her and forgetting Vere while he was doing so. 

She did not exactly know why, but the result upon her of this 
letter was a certain sense of depression, a slight and vague fore- 
boding. And yet she was glad, she was even thankful, to know 
that her friend was going to spend the summer on the bay. She 
blamed herself for her melancholy, telling herself that there was 
nothing in the words of Artois to make her sad. Yet she con- 
tinued to feel sad, to feel as if some grievous change were at 
hand, as if she had returned to the island to confront some un- 
toward fate. It was very absurd of her. She told herself that. 

The excursion to Capri had been a cheerful one. She had en- 
joyed it. But all the time she had been watching Vere, studying 
her, as she had not watched and studied her before. Something 
had suddenly made her feel unaccustomed to Vere. It might be 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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Sunday Rest for Italy 


Tus “Continental Sunday,” which was 
yeeotly invaded by the new French law * 
enacting that shops must close during 
that day, has been still further abrogated 
in Italy by the “ riposo settimanale,” which 
went into effect on February 8. The meas- 
ure, Which is a substantial victory for the 
working classes of Italy, directs that all in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns through- 
out the kingdom must grant their employees 
a weckly rest of not less than twenty-four 
consecutive hours. No attempt is.made to ap- 
ply the new law to transportation services, 
either rail or water, to places of amusement, 
or to any of the public utilities, as it is the 
intention of the authorities to permit of 
absolute freedom for the recreation and 
amusement of the working classes. 

A day of rest other than Sunday may be 
substituted in the case of industries operated 
by continuous furnace fires, the work of 
which must not be interrupted; cheese man- 
ufactories: restaurants, bars, cafés, coffee 
houses, billiard rooms, and public business 
concerns in general; loading and unloading 
operations in the port, and vessel repairers ; 
transportation by land other than by rail; 
hiring of chairs and carriages; flower busi- 
ness, photographie establishments; private 
hospitals, bathing establishments, pharma- 
cists; undertakers; newspaper offices, infor- 
mation bureaus, theatrical performances, and 
public amusements; cigar and salt stores, 
even if there be offered for sale other arti- 
cles there; industries of public necessity. 
When to this list are added all persons 
employed at industries which operate in 
open air and subject to interruption by bad 
weather, and the permission given to conduct 
Sunday business between the hours of 7 A.M. 
and noon to food-product dealers, insurance, 
emigration, employment, advertisement, and 
loan offices, and others of the kind, as well 
as barber shops, it will be seen that the ex- 
ceptions are rather more numerous than 
those occupations covered by the law. 








A HOME COMFORT. 


THE merits of BoRDEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 
(unsweetened) are convenience, economy, purity. Use it in all 
recipes calling for milk or cream. In this product the natural 
= flavor is retained. Suitable for fruits, cereals, tea and 
coffee. o*s 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*s 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. os 
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BUILT RIGHT 


Brain and Nerves Restored by 
Grape-Nuts Food. 


The number of persons whose ailments were 

such that no other food could be retained at all 
is large, and reports are on the increase. 
_ “For 12 years I suffered from dyspepsia, find- 
Ing no food that did not distress me,” writes a 
Wis. lady. ‘I was reduced from 145 to 90 lbs., 
gradually growing weaker, until I could leave my 
bed only a short while at a time, and became 
unable to speak aloud. 

Three years ago*I was attracted by an article 
on Grape-Nuts, and decided to try it. 

My stomach was so weak I ‘could not take 
cream, but I used Grape-Nuts with milk and lime- 
water, It helped me from the first, building up 
my system in a manner most astonishing to the 
friends who had thought my recovery impossible. 

Soon I was able to take Grape-Nuts and cream 
for brealfast and lunch at night, with an egg and 
Grape-Nuts for dinner. 

' 1am now able to eat fruit, meat, and nearly 

Mt vegetables for dinner, but fondly continue 
tape-Nuts for breakfast and supper. 

i At ‘ie time of beginning Grape-Nuts I could 

Searcely speak a sentence without changing words 

around or ‘talking crooked’ in some way, but my 

ry and nerves have become so strengthened 

lat I no longer have that trouble.” “There’s a 

‘son.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


reed ‘ich, Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
5" 
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The [deal Year-Round Resort 


For Rest and Rec 


uperation Should Combine 











Ease of Access, Equable 
Climate, Invigorating Air, 
Interesting Surroundings, 
Correct Sanitation, Pure 
Food and above all Perfect 
Hotel Accommodations 





A rare combination indeed, and to be 
found in but one place in America— 


Hotel Chamberlin 


The Chamberlin is conducted on the 


American plan 


Single room, one person, $5.00 per day; 
$30.00 per week. 

Double room, two persons, $9.00 per day; 
$56.00 per week. 

Single rooms with bath, one person, $6.00 to 
$8.00 per day; $40.00 to $50.00 per week. 

Double rooms with bath, two persons, $12.00 


to $15.00 perday; $75.00 to $100.00 per 
week. 


At Old Point Comfort 


Our booklets, fully illustrated, telling you in detail ali about these 
facts, are to be had at the offices of all transportation companies; also 
at International Sleeping Car Co., 281 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; America’s 
Hotel and Resort Bureau Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y.; Information 
Bureau, Green’s Hotel, Atlantic City; all Cook’s Tours offices; Raymond 
& Whitcomb’s offices; Marsters’, 2908 Washington St., Boston; Hen- 
drickson’s, 343 Fulton St., Brooklyn; Mr. Foster's office, 1333 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Washington, D.C., and corner Prado and Central Park, 
Havana; Nason-Russell Co., 279 Washington St., Boston; Hector Viger, 
138 St. James St., Montreal, and all newspaper resort bureaus, or ad- 
dress direct, Geo. F. Adams, Mgr., Fortress Monroe Va. 


, The Baths and Sea-pool 


of the Chamberlin are the finest in America. The pool, 40 by 70 feet, is of Ceramic Mosaic Tile, so 
perfectly ventilated and radiant with sunlight that you are really bathing out of doors. Filtered 
sea-water is constantly flowing in, and the air and water are always at an agreeable temperature. 
A competent swimming-master is in: attendance. 





The Hydrotherapeutic 
Department 


is complete in every detail; medical 
baths of every sort—Nauheim baths, 
electric cabinets, massage and tonic 
baths, and Dr. Baruch’s system. A 
most unique feature of our baths is that 
we'employ pure, fresh sea-water in 
many of them, thus adding to the 
medicinal features the very marked 
benefits to be derived from the salt of 
the sea. These are particularly rec- 
ommended for Insomnia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, Gout and kindred dis- 
orders. 

Our resident physician is an expert in 
hydrotherapy, and all baths are given 
by his advice and under his direction. 
_ A-special booklet on Baths and Bath- 
ing may be had at any of the above 
offices, or address, 


Geo. F. Adams, Manager 


Box 22 Fortress Monroe, Va. 

















ORTH GERMAN 
LLOYD 
EXCURSION 


June 27 to July 25 
From BREMEN 
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SS 
BAD NAUHEIM 


Near Frankfort o/M. 


For 


Rates and HEART DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, FEMALE 


apply DISEASES, SCROFULA, NERVOUS DISEASES. 


OELRICHS & CO. BATHS TAKEN IN 1907, 419,277. 


York, NUMBER OF GUESTS IN 1907, 29,668. 


As a rest cure we recommend the charmingly situated, small 





and quiet GROSSH. BAD SALZHAUSEN, near Nidda (R. R. 








5 Broadway, New 
aN \ or any local agent. 
ow” By S.S. “Grosser Kurfuerst’’ Station, Friedberg, Nidda). Beautiful Walks through Forests, 


Solbath Springs, Pure Air. 

















Company 


38 NASSAU STRE 
NEW YORK 
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A SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 26.) 
the words of Gaspare, the expression in the round eyes of the 
Marchesino, or something new, or newly apparent in Vere. She 
did not know. But she did know that now the omission of Artois 
to mention Vere in his letter seemed to add to the novelty of 
the child for her. 

That seemed strange, yet it was a fact. How absolutely mys- 
terious are many of the currents in our being, Hermione thought. 
They flow far off in subterranean channels, unseen by us, and 
scarcely ever realized, but governing, carrying our lives along 
upon their deeps towards the appointed end. 

Gaspare saw that his padrona was not quite as usual, and 
looked at her with large-eyed inquiry, but did not at first say 
anything. After tea, however, when Hermione was sitting alone 
in the little garden with a book, he said to her bluntly: 

“Che ha lei?” 

Hermione put the book down in her lap. 

“That is just what I don’t know, Gaspare. 

“Perhaps you are not well.” 

“But I believe I am, perfectly well. You know I am always 
well. I never even have fever. And you have that sometimes.” 

He continued to look at her searchingly. 

“You have something.” 

He said it firmly, almost as if. he were supplying her with in- 
formation which she needed and had lacked. 

Hermione made a sound that was like a little laugh, behind 
which there was no mirth. 

“T don’t know what it is.” 

Then, after a pause, she added that phrase which is so often 
upon Sicilian lips: 

* Ma forse 6 il destino.” 

Gaspare moved his head once as if in acquiescence, 

“When we are young, signora,” he said, “ we do what we want, 
but we have to want it. And we think we are very free. And 
when we are old we don’t feel to want anything, but we have to 
do things just the same. Signora, we are not free. It is all 
destiny.” 

And again he moved his head solemnly, making his liquid brown 
eyes look more enormous than usual. 

“It is all destiny,” Hermione repeated, almost dreamily. 

Just then she felt that it was so—that each human being, and 
she most of all, was in the grasp of an inflexible, of an almost fierce 
guide, who chose the paths, and turned the feet of each traveller, 
reluctant or not, into the path the will of the guide had selected. 
And now, still dreamily, she wondered whether she would ever 
try to rebel, if the path selected for her were one that she hated 
or feared, one that led into any horror of darkness or any horror 
of too great light. For light, too, can be terrible, a sudden great 
light that shines pitilessly upon one’s own soul. She was of those 
who possess force and impulse, and she knew it. She knew, too, 
that these are often rebellious. But to-day it seemed to her that 
she might believe so much in destiny, be so entirely certain of 
the inflexible purpose and power of the guide, that her intellect 
might forbid her to rebel, because of rebellion’s foreordained in- 
utility. Nevertheless, she supposed that if it was her instinct 
to rebel, she would do so at the psychological moment, even against 
the dictates of her intellect. 

Gaspare remained beside her quietly. He often stood near her 
afier they had been talking together, and calmly shared the silence 
with her. She liked that. It gave her an impression of his per- 
fect confidence in her, his perfect ease in her company. 

“Don’t you ever think that you can put a knife into Destiny, 
Gaspare?” she asked him, presently, using an image he would 
be likely to understand, “as you might put a knife into a man 
who tried to force you to do something you didn’t wish to do?” 

“ Signora, what would be the use? The knife is no good against 
Destiny, nor the revolver, either. And I have the permesso to 
carry one,” he added, with a smile, as if he realized that he was 
being whimsical. 

“Well, then, we must just hope that Destiny will be very kind 
to us, be a friend to us, a true comrade. I shall hope that, and so 
must you.” 

“ Si, signora.” 

He realized that the conversation was finished and went quietly 
away. 

Hermione kept the letter of Artois. When he came back to the 
bay she wanted to show it to him, to ask him to read for her 
the meaning between its lines. She put it away in her writing- 
table drawer, and then resolved to forget the peculiar and dis- 
agreeable effect it had made upon her. 

A fortnight passed away before Artois’s return. June came in 
upon the bay, bringing with it a more vivid life in the environs 
of Naples. As the heat of the sun increased, the vitality of the 
human motes that danced in its beams seemed to increase also, 
to become more blatant, more persistent. The wild oleander was in 
flower. The thorny cactus put forth upon the rim of. its grotesque 
leaves pale vellow blossoms to rival the red geraniums that throng 
about it insolently in Italy. In the streets of the city ragged 
boys ran by crying, “ Fragole!” and holding aloft the shallow 
baskets in which the rosy fruit made splashes of happy color. 
The carters wore bright carnations above their dusty ears. The 
children exposed their. bare limbs to the sun, and were proud 
when they were given morsels of ice wrapped up in vine leaves 
to suck in the intervals of their endless dances and their play. 
On the hill of Posillipo the Venetian blinds of the houses, in 
the gardens clouded by the rounded dusk of the great stone pines, 
were thrust back, the windows were thrown open, the glad sun- 
rays fell upon the cool paved floors, over which few feet had trod- 
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IN PRISON 


den since the last summer died. Loud was the call of “ Aequa 
along the roads where there were buildings, and all the lemons of 

Italy seemed to be set forth in bowers to please the eyes with their 
sharp, yet soothing, color, and tempt the lips with their poignant 
juice, Already in the Galleria an “ avviso” was prominent!y 
displayed, stating that Ferdinando Bucci, the famous maker of 
Sicilian ice-creams, had arrived from Palermo for the season. in 
the Piazza del Plebiscito hundreds of chairs were ranged before 
the band stand, and before the kiosk where the women sing «in 
the night of summer near the Caffé Tureo. The “ Margherita 
was shutting up. The “ Eldorado” was opening. And all alons 
the sea, from the vegetable gardens protected by brushwood hedevs 
on the outskirts of the city towards Portici, to the baleonies of thie 
“ Mascotte,” under the hill of Posillipo, the wooden bathing ¢s- 
tablishments were creeping out into the shallow waters, and dis- 
playing proudly to the passers-by above their names: “ Stabili- 
mento Elena,” “ Stabilimento Donn’ Anna,” “ Stabilimento delle 
Sirene,” “ Il Piccolo Paradiso.” 

And all along the sea by night there was music. 

From the Piazza before the Palace the band of the Calf 
Gambrinus sent forth its lusty valses. The posturing women of 
the wooden kiosk caught up the chain of sound, and flung it on 
with their shrill voices down the hill towards Santa Lucia, where, 
by the waterside and the crowding white yachts, the itinerant 
musicians took it into the keeping of their guitars, their mando- 
lins, their squeaky fiddles, and their hot and tremulous voices. 
The “Valse Blue,” “Santa Lucia,” “ Addio, mia bella Napoli.” 
“La Frangesa,” “Sole Mio,” ‘ Marechiaro,” ‘“ Carolina,” “La 
Ciociara ”; with the chain of light the chain of songs was woven 
round the bay; from the Eldorado, past the Hotel de Vesuve, 
the Hotel Royal, the Victoria, to the tree-shaded alleys of the Villa 
Nazionale, to the Mergellina, where the naked urchins of the fisher- 
folk took their evening bath among the resting boats, to thie 
“ Seoglio di Frisio,” and upward to the Ristorante della Stella, and 
downwards again to the Ristorante del Mare, and so away to the 
point, to the Antico Giuseppone. 

Long and brilliant was the chain of lamps, and long and ardent 
was the chain of melodies melting one into the other, and stretch- 
ing to the wide darkness of the night and to the great stillness of 
the sea. The night was alive with music, quivered with the 
quivering mandolins, palpitated with the voices that beat like 
hearts overcharged with sentimental longings. 

But at the point where stood the Antico Giuseppone the lights 
and the songs died out. And beyond there was the mystery, the 
stillness of the sea. 

And there, beyond the chain of lights, the chain of melodies, 
the islet lay in its delicate isolation; nevertheless, it, too, was 
surely not unaware of the coming of summer. For even here 
Nature ran up ker flag to honor her new festival. High up above 
the rock on the mainland opposite there was a golden glory of 
ginestra, the broom plant, an expanse of gold so brilliant, so 
daring in these bare surroundings, that Vere said, when she saw it: 

“There is something cruel even in beauty, madre. Do you like 
successful audacity?” 

“T think [ used to when I was your age,’ said Hermione. 
“Anything audacious was attractive to me then. But now I 
sometimes see through it too easily, and want something quieter 
and a little more mysterious.” 

“The difference between the Marchesino and Monsieur 
said the girl, with a little laugh. 

Hermione laughed too. 

“Do you think Monsieur Emile mysterious?’ 

“ Yes—certainly, Don’t you?” 

“JT have known him so intimately for so many years.’ 

“Well, but that does not change him. Dees it?” 

“No. But it may make him appear very differently to me from 
the way in which he shows himself to others.” 

“T think if I knew Monsieur Emile for centuries I should al- 
ways wonder about him.” 

“What is it in Emile that makes you wonder?’ 
er, with a real curiosity. 

“The same thing that makes me wonder when I look at a sleepy 
lion.” 

* You call Emile sleepy!” said Hermione. 

“Oh, not his intellect, madre! Of course 
horribly wide awake.” 

And Vere ran off to her room, or the garden, or the Saint’s Pool 
—who knows where?—leaving her mother to say to herself, as she 
had already said to herself in these last days of the growing 
summer, “ When I said that to Emile, what a fool I was!” She 
was thinking of her statement that there was nothing in her child 
that was hidden from her. As if in answer to that statement, 
Vere was unconsciously showing to her day by day the folly of it. 
Emile had said nothing. Hermione remembered that, and realized 
that his silence had been caused by his disagreement. But why 
had he not told her she was mistaken? Perhaps because she had 
just been laying bare to him the pain that was in her heart. Her 
call had been for sympathy, not merely for truth. She wondered 
whether she was a coward. Since they had returned from Capri 
the season and Vere had surely changed. Then, and always after 
wards, Hermione thought of those three days in Capri as a definite 
barrier, a dividing line between two periods. Already, while in 
Capri, she had begun to wateh her child in a new way. But that 
was, perhaps, because of an uneasiness, partly nervous, within her- 
self. In Capri she might have been imagining. Now she was not 
imagining, she was realizing. 

Over the sea came to the islet the intensity of summer. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Pink Lemonade and Philosophy 
(Continued from page 17.) 


sent up Mike, him bein’ little and skinny, to 

ouide the riggin’ into place. There’s gangs 
Se vottin’ up stuff all over the place, and there's 
enough guy lines stretched to make that end 
of the tent look like a big harp. 

“Then Dugan has his lucky slip. He 
F pitches off the top of the pole, and most of 
B the boys begin to figure how long it will 
Stake to gather up the remains. But that’s 
‘here they lose. Dugan drops about ten 
feet and meets a guy line stretched so tight 
) it sings like a bass-fiddle string. He bounces 
off and makes the prettiest turn you ever 
© saw before he hits another line about eight 
ieet opposite and some further down. Conse- 
quence is he repeats the first maneuvre with 
superior variations, and bounces back to an- 
other line still further down. He hits five 
lines altogether, bouncing down on the zig- 
- vag step plan, and then, seein’ there’s a line 
missin’, he finishes the trip as nature in- 
» tended. 

* Jenkins, the manager, is dancin’ up and 
> down like a crazy man. 

“*Finest ever!’ he yells. ‘Got the loop- 
the-loop skun a mile. There’s a fortune if 
1 can get it done regular,’ 

“Dugan has come to and is sittin’ up 
dazed. Jenkins turns to him. 

_ “til give you two hundred a week if you 
2 pull it.’ says he, *‘ providin’ I ain't held re- 
a sponsible.’ 

» “‘Til take you,’ says Dugan, ‘if you let 
© me practice with nets and wear pads where 
> the lines hits.” He kept at it for a week, 

‘and now he’s the feature of the show.” 

“Marvellous!” said the Student. “ But 
iwhy does he pose as a woman?” 

“Well, because it’s more romantic and ex- 
citing, and then the heavy upholstery neces- 
sary in certain spots to give him the female 
form divine keeps the lines from cutting him 
in half.” 

“T suppose a great many become circus 
‘performers through accident?” hazarded the 
Student, hopefully. 

“Yes,” said the Pink Lemonade Man em- 

| phatically; ‘an’ they’re mostly unfortunate 

accidents. Don’t ask me what I think of 
»’em an’ rouse my feelin’s on a night like 
this. Tl say this much, though; that for 
swelled heads and ‘ comin’ it over you’ busi- 
diess, about all of ’em’s got opera stars 
‘lashed to the centre pole. Of course it ain’t 

‘the real performers, which come of old 
‘circus families, that put on airs. It’s these 
“kid-glove specimens that in the winter works 
‘in polite vaudeville. 
| “An’ what good are they, anyhow, except 
to dope out stunts that look hard, but is 
lead easy? They got to have private cars 
and stop in swell boarding houses, and if 
/ you introduced them to a horse they’d have 
sto use smellin’ salts. It ain’t like the good 

oll days when all hands lived and eat in 

the tents, and bareback riders an’ tight-rope 

)walkers wasn’t above helpin’ put up the 
p canvas, or at least passin’ the time of day.” 
| “You can trace the decadence?” en- 
P couraged the Student. 

Re a Lemonade Man looked deeply 
Bm Puzzler or , i ‘¢ 
tenon a moment. Then his face 
it oe 
Races so far as that goes,” he said, 
pandly, “ nowadays the managers insist on 
Plenty of soap and water.” 

Fesingon we had time to solve the meaning 
hes ivsterious reply there was a trumpet 
ar nial by the outburst of a band. 

“ge ig Pageant of the Nations was 

lerging irom the dressing tent. 

Me Il have to excuse me,” said the Pink 
lonade Man apologetically. ‘ After the 
trade kicks up the dust, my boys ‘Il be 


ke ot | ev v  ) ~ 
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/ A BOTTLED DELIGHT 


q Club Cocktails 


. 


EOPLE. who know what a good cocktail really is have 
given up the idea of mixing their own drinks, and keep 

a bottle of CLUB COCKTAILS always on hand. CLUB 
COCKTAILS relieve you of all the fuss and trouble of prep- 
aration. They are always ready for use; and a measure- 
mixed CLUB COCKTAIL makes a vastly better drink than 
any made-by-guesswork drink could ever be. Try a bottle. 


Seven kinds. At all good dealers. Manhattan, (whiskey 


base) and Martini (gin base) are universal favorites. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN ®© BRO. 
Hartford IN Cram aera London 



























STYLE Santi 


NEATNESS {| |The Actual Worth 
COM FORT Of an adding and listing machine is in what it 


THE IMPROVED does, how it does it, and how long it will do it. 


The Universal Adding and Listing Machine will 
produce the maximum of nice, bog clear-cut, 
accurate work with the least effort, and it will last 
, longer under any kind of use than any other 


adding and listing machine ever built. 


The Universal always adds what it prints and prints 
what it adds—it prints in just as perfect alignment after 
years of hard use as the day it left the factory. 

The key action is light; the handle pull is smooth and 
easy; the adding register is in plain view, just above 


the keyboard; items to be added are printed in black, 


“Sei The Name Is stamped blue or purple, and the totals and guls-soteln Gee always 
it? printed in red, right next to the last item. No blank 
on every loop— Be sure it’s stroke of the handle is necessary before taking a total, 


there There are so many other important features on the 
be Universal that are advantageous for you on your work 
THE that you ought to write and tell us about your class of 


work and learn what the Universal will do for you, 







and how it will do it easier and faster than you are 


doing it at present. 
CUSHION There is no charge or obligation attached to 
BUTTON your getting all this information, Can 


Cc LAS Ee you afford not to write us now? 
FLAT TO THE — , 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS. NOR MW niversa 


UNFASTENS ~— 
Worn All Over The World Adding Machine ae 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. — receipt of Company 
price. 
GEORGE FROST CO. 3833 Laclede Ave. 
Boston, Mass. St. Louis 
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| 
Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
, for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
_— 

EE ya ’ 

aw ! : important to see that it is Abbott’s. 



















































































































(Continued from page 28.) 
world was changing. And in this changing world Vere was _ be- 
ginning to show forth more clearly than before her movement on- 
ward—whither ? ; 

As yet the girl herself was unconscious of her mother’s new 
watchfulness. She was happy in the coming of summer, and in her 
happiness was quite at ease, like a kitten that stretches itself 
luxuriously in the sun. To Vere the world never seemed quite 
awake till summer came. Only in the hot sunshine did there 
glow the truthfulness and the fulness of life. She shared it with 
the ginestra. She saw and felt a certain eruelty in the gold, but 
she did not fear or condemn it, or wish it away. For she was 
very young, and though she spoke of cruelty she did not really 
understand it. In it there was force, and force already appealed 
to the girl as few things did. As, long ago, her father had gloried 
in the coming of summer to the south, she gloried in it now. She 
looked across the Pool of the Saint to the flood of yellow that was 
like sunlight given a body upon the cliff opposite, and her soul 
revelled within her, and her heart rose up and danced, alone, and 
vet as if in a glad company of dancers, all of whom were friends. 
Her brain, too, sprang to the alert. The sun increased the feel- 
ing of intelligence within her. 

And then she thought of her room, of the hours passed shut 
in there, and she was torn by opposing impulses. 

But she told no one of them. Vere could keep her secrets, al- 
though she was a girl. 

How the sea welcomed the summer! To many this home on the 
island would have seemed an arid, inhospitable place, desolate 
and lost amid a cruel world of cliffs and waters. It was not so 
to Vere. For she entered into the life of the sea. She knew all its 
phases, as one may know all the moods of a person loved. She 
knew when she would find it intensely calm, at early morning 
and when the evening approached. At a certain hour, with a 
curious regularity, the breeze came, generally from Ischia, anc 
turned it to vivacity. A temper that was almost frivolous then 
possessed it, and it broke into gayeties like a child’s. The waves 
were small, but they were impertinently lively. They made a 
turmoil such as urchins make at play. Heedless of reverence, but 
not consciously impious, ‘they flung themselves at the feet of San 
Francesco, casting up a tiny tribute of spray into the sun. 

Then Vere thought that the saint looked down with pleasure 
at them, as a good old man looks at a crow? of laughing children 
who have run against him in the street, remembering his own youth. 
For even the saints were young! And, after that, surely the waves 
were a little less boisterous. She thought she noted a greater calm. 
Rut perhaps it was only that the breeze was dying down as the 
afternoon wore on. 

She often sat and wondered which she loved best—the calm 
that lay upon the sea at dawn, or the calm that was the prelude 
to the night. Silvery were these dawns of the summer days. Here 
and there the waters gleamed like the scales of some lovely fish. 
Mysterious lights, like those in the breast of the opal, shone in the 
breast of the sea, stirred, surelv travelled as if endowed with life, 
then sank away to the far-off kingdoms that man may never look 
on. Those dawns drew away the girl’s soul as if she were led by 
angels, or, like Peter, walked upon the deep at some divine com- 
mand. She felt that though her body was on the islet, the vital 
part of her, the real “I,” was free to roam across the great ex- 
panse that lay flat and still and delicately mysterious to the limits 
of eternity. 

She had strange encounters there, the soul of her, as she went 
towards the east. 

The evening calm was different. There was, Vere thought, less 
of heaven about it, but perhaps more of the wonder of this world. 
And this made her feel as if she had been nearer to heaven at her 
birth than she would be at her death. She knew nothing of the 





Tue horses chirping cock their heads, 
The summer sausage sprouts, 

The little pigs in garden beds 

Push up their tender snouts. 


The turning worm has left the still, 
Kestatic hop-vines hop, 

The butcher stiffens up his bill, 

The chicken rears his crop! 


The pussy cats from willow trees 
Are sprawling on the ground, 

And in the field the new-born cheese 

A-skipping goes, all round. 


The buttercups with butter fill, 

The bees waxed big go ambling, 
The redbreast shoat is never still, 
The woolly tramps are gambling. 
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defilements of life. Her purity of mind was very perfect; }vut, 
taking a parable from Nature, she applied it imaginatively to 
Man, and she saw him covered with dust because of his jouriey 
through the world. Poor man! } 

And then she pitied herself too. But that passed. For if the 
sea at evening held most of the wonder of this world, it was 
worth the holding. Barely would she substitute the heavenly 
mysteries for it. The fishermen’s boats were dreams upon a 
dream. Each sail was akin to a miracle. <A voice that cailed 
across the water from a distance brought tears to Vere’s cyes 
when the magic was at its fullest. For it seemed to mean: all 
things that were tender, all things that were wistful, all things 
that trembled with hope—that trembled with love. 

With summer Vere could give herself up to the sea, and not 
only imaginatively, but by a bodily act. 

Every day, and sometimes twice a day, she put on her bathing 
dress in the Casa del Mare, threw a thin cloak over her, and ran 
down to the edge of the sea, where Gaspare was waiting witli the 
boat. Hermione did not bathe. It did not suit her now. And 
Gaspare was Vere’s invariable companion. He had superintended 
her bathing when she was little. He had taught her to swim. 
And with no one else would he ever trust his padroncina when 
she gave herself to the sea. Sometimes he would row her out to 
a reef of rocks in the open water not many yards from the island, 
and she would dive from them. Sometimes, if it was very hot, 
he would take her to the Grotto of Virgil. Sometimes they went 
far out to sea, and then, like her father in the Ionian sea before 
the Casa delle Sirene, Vere would swim away and imagine that 
this was her mode of travel, that she was journeying alone to 
some distant land, or that she had been by the sea forever. 

But very soon she would be sure to hear the soft splash of oars 
following her, and, looking back, would see the large, attentive 
eyes of the faithful Gaspare cautiously watching her dark head. 
Then she would lift up one hand, and call to him to go, and say 
she did not want him, that she wished to be alone, smiling and 
yet imperious. He only followed quietly and inflexibly. She 
would dive. She would swim under water. She would swim her 
fastest, as if really anxious to escape him. It was a game be- 
tween them now. But always he was there, intent upon her 
safety. 

Vere did not know the memories within Gaspare that made him 
such a guardian to the child of the padrone he had loved; but 
she loved him secretly for his watchfulness, even though now and 
then she longed to be quite alone with the sea. And this she 
never was when bathing, for Hermione had exacted a_ promise 
from her never to go to bathe without Gaspare. In_ former 
days Vere had once or twice begun to protest against this prohi- 
bition, but something in her mother’s eyes had stopped her. And 
she had remembered: 

“Father was drowned in the sea.” 

Then, understanding something of what was in her mother’s 
heart, she threw eager arms about her and anxiously promised 
to be good. 

One afternoon of the summer, towards the middle of June, she 
prolenged her bath in the Grotto of Virgil until Gaspare used 
his authority and insisted on her coming out of the water. 

“One minute more, Gaspare! Only another minute?” 

“ Ma signorina!” 

She dived. She came up. 

‘Ma veramente signorina!” 

She dived again. 

Gaspare waited. He was standing up in the boat with the oars 
in his hands, ready to make a dash at his padroncina directly 
she reappeared, but she was wily, and came up behind the boat 
with a shrill ery that startled him. 

To be Continued, 
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The turtle’s* voice is heard once more 
As creeps he o’er the land; 

The tame grass runs up to the door, 

The fly feeds from your hand. 


The cow is warbling from her nest 
In elm no longer bare, 

Then skimmingly with creamy crest 

The cowslips through the air. 


Soon will the corn prick up its ear, 
The arrowroot will shoot, 

The trees their dizzy heads will rear 

Yet keep their feet, to boot. 


Oh, some will freeze to winter-time, 
Of summer some are fain, 

With fall some fall in love, but [’m 
Glad spring’s unwound again! 
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- G. L. (“Tex”) Rickard 


You might travel over a great part of the copper dis- 


trict of the West looking for one G. L. Rickard, and not 
hear of him, but change the question very slightly, and 
ask for ‘‘Tex”’ Rickard, and your quest has ended. That 
is, perhaps, a mistake, for it really has begun. He was in 
Cobalt yesterday, you are told, but he went north, and 
you follow him. 
and everywhere you hear he has been there, looked after 
his interests, and moved on to another place. How far 
the trail may lead you is a matter of which neither you nor 
Inor “Tex” can state positively. The reason has become 
pretty clear to you and me, and it is this: ‘‘Tex’’ Rickard 
is the most widely interested business man in the States. 
Born in Kansas City in 1871, his family moved to Texas 
while he was quite a little fellow, and there he opens his 
i At the age of eleven years we find him aiming 


life-work. 
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The trail leads you from place to place, | 


high, looking for big things, and proving his own worth on | 


the biggest cattle-ranch in Texas—that of W. B. Worsham. 

His boyhood days were spent storing up knowledge, 
health, resourcefulness, and self-confidence, all of which 
were needed in the strenuous future he had mapped out 
for himself. Then, in 1804, he made his first venture into 
the mining business. Hearing of the Alaska fields, which 
were then little more than a vague rumor, he started north, 
and was one of the first white miners in the Klondike region. 

For ten years he stayed there, starting new workings, 
furthering those which showed promise, and getting a 
grasp on the region’s affairs that few men have attained. 
There, tuo, he took to himself a wife, and decided that the 
best of the Klondike diggings were taken, and he should 
have known, for he had annexed a few for himself, and 
with his family started back to the States. 

In 1904 he went to Goldfield, and joined in business 
with W. S. Elliott. From his first venture in this new 
region his income to-day is $10,000 a month. 
satisfied that the new regions that were opening up all 
about him were good propositions, and, as he had money 
to invest, as well as a fine business acumen, he proceeded 
to put every ounce in him into mining. 

Time has, also, brought other things to “Tex,” one of 


which is a dear littie daughter. It may be supposed, 


He was | 


therefore, that she was his one thought, and a further spur | 


toambition. At any rate, the Ely, Nev., District was his 
pe scene of operation, and one of the most successful 
of any. 

It is hére that we’are most likely to find him to-day. 
To sum up a few of the varied interests of this man, shall 
we take a look through the business directory of the 
copper belt? He is President of the First National Bank of 
Ely; owner of the Ely Clothing Company; controls the 
Northern Hotel, modern in every way, located in Ely, and 
owned by the Northern Investment Company, of which 
“Tex” is President; he is Director and Genera! Manager 
of the Boston-Ely Copper Company; Vice-President of the 
Dolly Varden Company; Vice-President and one of the 
Board of Directors of the Ely-Calumet Copper Company; 
General Manager of the Ely-National Copper Company; 
one of the Directors of the Ely-Nevada Company; President 
of the Giroux-Ely Extension Company; President of the 
Rickard-Ely Copper Company; Vice-President of the 
Salt Lake-Ely Copper Company; President of the United- 
Ely Copper Company; President of the Veteran-Ely Ex- 
—a Copper Company and a host of other smaller 
oncerns. 

That he is proud of his achievements, and even of his 
nickname, is proven by the fact that he has formed a 
mining and brokerage company called the Tex Rickard 
Company _This company has been incorporated under 
the laws f Nevada, with a capital of $250,000, and the 
energies of the company are devoted to_the further de- 
velopment _and extension of the Ely District. G. L 

Tex ) Rickard is President and General Manager, and, as 
he has alrc ady invested over $1,000,000 in the district, it 
can be truthfully said that he will keep a sharp eye out for 
the safety and progress of the Ely district. 

One of the richest, as well as the best-known man in the 
West, Mr. Rickard’s rise has been the opportunity and 
Profit not only of his personal friends, but of a large part 









of the investing public as well. The business motto of 
the Tex Rickard ympany will be, ‘‘ No stocks in any but 
Mentorious companies.” 

The ever-widening business interests of this remarkable 
man have demanded a wide knowledge and the keeping 
M touch with all sorts of stocks, and, believing that the 


ground floor” of the stock movement is where stocks 









“ bot ht and sold, he has purchased a seat in the San 
rancis, Stock and Exchange Board, and has offices in 
that city as well as in Ely. 

mith his wide knowledge of the needs and require- 
= for the success of mining, and with his conservative, 
- ough aggressive, business ways, ‘“‘Tex’”’ looks like a 
Me > Sarg to “tie to.” His many clients follow his advice 


infos _certainty that anything he recommends or is 
Nerested in is sure to be a dividend-getter as far as it is 
Possible to foretell from the external appe2ar ances. 
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Bismarck 


OW many living men can 
squarely stand up and hon- 
estly compare themselves 


as the equal or superior (in 
any way whatsoever) to 
the great Iron Chancellor of the Ho- 
henzollern’s, who made Goethe's 
dream of Germanic unity a realis- 
tic drama of “iron and of blood.” 
How many dare declare, “I have 
greater brain power than he”"—“I 
have a stronger body” —“I am 
healthier”—“I have a saner knowl- 
edge”—"I am more successful” or 
“I have more force of character?” 
Bismarck, during his marvelous 
career, outwitted the most cele- 
brated statesmen of his time: ter- 
tified the mightiest kings and 
emperors; overthrew and con- 
quered three armed nations; and 


with enlightened and practical 
wisdom for nearly half a century, 
dying at the ripe old age of 89, 
famous throughout the world as 
the ‘‘Greatest of the Germans.’’ 
Now, upon what nutriment was 
this colossus fed that he grew so 
mighty; what put the iron into 
his blood? This we know—that 
like all Germans he believed in 
good eating and drinking, hence 
the juices of malt and hops were 
never absent from his table. 
Authority—any biography of Bismarck. 


“A pot of good double beer, neighbor, drink 
and fear not.”—Henry VI.—Act 2. 





ruled over the empire he created _ 







Budweiser 


S a beer of redoubt- 
able name and 
US fame. 


Health, strength and 
vigor glows and sparkles 
in every glass. Fifty years 
ago we began to brew it. 
For fifty years the most 
fastidious have pro- 
nounced it without an 
equal in any land. It is 
known from ocean to 
ocean, from the gulf to 
the lakes, and wherever 
Americans go for busi- 
ness or health or pleasure 
—Budweiser is there. 








THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 





Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes 
Bottled Only at the 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Capped Hands, Chafing 


and all skin troubles. “4 
little higher in price perhaps 
than imitations, but a reason for 
tt.” Delightful after shaving and 
after bathing. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 2sc. Get Men- 
nen’s (the original). Savple free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
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Copyright Wotices 


Class A, XXc, No. 201197.—Liskary or CONGRESS, to wit, 
Be it remembered, That on the tenth day of March, 1908, 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., hath deposited in 
this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: “ Historical Studies of Church- 
Building in the Middie Ages, Venice, Siena, Florence. By 
Charles Eliot Norton,” the right whereof he claims as author 
and proprietor in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

Office of the Register of Copyrights, Washington, D. C. 

(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Hegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 11, 1908. 


Class A, XXc, No. 201468, March 13, 1908.—L1BRAKY OF 
CoNGREsS, ‘l'o wit: Be it remembered, ‘Vhat on the thirteenth 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, of the United States, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘“* The Diary of a Man 
of Fifty. By Henry James, Jr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers,’ the right whereof he claims as author and pro- 
prietor in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HekBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Aegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 26, 1908. 





Class A, XXc, No. 201469, March 13, 1908.—LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS, ‘To wit: Be it remembered, That on the thirteenth 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, of the United States, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “ A Bundle of Let- 
ters. By Henry James, Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers,” 
the right whereof he claims as author and proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. it 

(Signed) Herpert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 26, 1908. 































































































































THE LATE SENATOR WHYTE OF MARYLAND 








NEW OFFICERS OF THE MOTHERS’ CONGRESS 























From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


NITED STATES SENATOR WHYTE, who died recently in 
saltimore at the age of eighty-six years, had a long public 
career. He was born in Baltimore, and elected to the State Legis- 
lature at the age of twenty-three, becoming afterwards Controller 
of Currency for Maryland, and Governor of his State. In 1880 
he became Mayor of Baltimore. He was appointed to the United 
States Senate in 1868 to fill the unexpired term of Reverdy John- 
son, was re-elected in 1874, and was again appointed in 1906 to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Arthur Pue Gorman. 
Senator Whyte was one of the few Democrats who defended Presi- 
dent Johnson during the impeachment proceedings. 


HE National Congress of Mothers held their annual meeting last 
month at Washington, D. C., and in the course of their sessions 
re-elected Mrs. Frederic Schoff as president. The members of the 
executive committee, as shown in the photograph, are as follows: 
First row, left to right: Mrs. David O. Mears, of Albany, New York, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of Philadelphia, Tennes- 
see, president; Mrs. Robert R. Cotton, of Bruce, North Carolina. 
Back row, left to right: Mrs. James F. Bolton, of New Haven, 
Connecticut; Mrs. Herman H. Birney, of Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
vania; Mrs. Mary S. Garrett, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Louise K. Gillson, of Wilmette, Illinois, treasurer. 





GERMANY’S 


has been said that Prussia’s triumph in the 
Franco-German war was due to the school- 
master; and it may be said with equal reason 
that Germany’s commercial prosperity is due to 
him, because he drills the future * drummer ” 
for his work. 

The chief agent in the expansion of German 
trade is the “drummer.” He-follows up his 
ideas from their conception till they have 
achieved suecessful issue: he never lets go. No other European 
nation shows this tenacity of purpose. 

But, as already remarked, the “* drummer” is the product of the 
schoolmaster. In the school of commerce the future representative 
of the nation’s trade gets a special education. He is taught to 
speak fluently whatever language he may need for the purpose of 
drumming up custom. He studies the art of making himself agree- 
able, of analyzing the peculiarities of his customers, of training 
himself to a philosophical and superb complacency when con- 
fronted with the prejudices of foreign purchasers. In England or 
in France any man may be a drummer; the good canvasser is the 
man who can sell large bills of goods to people who do not need 
anything that he carries. He works on salary and commission, and 
he is bound to sell; his value to his employers depends upon it, and 
so does his personal comfort. 

That is all very well in France, England, or America, but the 
drummer of Germany has to be something quite different. He 
must come from either the upper ranks of life, or be so habituated 
te good society that a cultured bearing has become his second 
nature. He must be gentle under all circumstances, polite, and 
anxious to satisfy every whim of his customer. 

Pleasing personality is the first qualification of the German 
“on the road.” He is not magnetic; his methods exelude every- 
thing along the line of hypnotic suggestion. He puts aside his 
own wishes, and waits for an expression of the wishes of his little 
world. He is enterprising, and his enterprise produces permanent 
trade relationship—not the trade of a month or of a year. He is 
an explorer; he does not go south in winter and north in summer; 
he does not take the road travelled by the man of wealth. He 
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“AGENTS OF PROSPERITY” 


breaks ground in unknown fields; he endures hardship; he forces 
his way through forests, to get into new countries and to represent 
his house where no other house has been heard of. He aims to be 
the first of his kind, and for that reason the German drummer 
is known in the backwoods of nearly every country under the sun. 
All Europe knows him; he is known in Scandinavia, Roumania, 
Portugal—everywhere where German goods can find a market. 
Wherever there is trade, Germany has a dozen representatives 
to France’s, England’s, or America’s one, and, generally speaking. 
the Germans have the best of it, because they are tactful, yielding, 
patient, and agreeable. 

The German knows how to fulfil the demands of his customers. 
His “free samples” are not like any other free samples known. 
They are large enough to give an idea of what they represent. [He 
offers exceptiona! facilities to buyers, not only by giving credit, 
but in a hundred different ways. He never urges people to 
purchase. If one sample does not please, he withdraws it and 
offers another. For instance, he carries samples of cloth of dif- 
ferent widths: if none of his widths is satisfactory he takes an 
order for the widths desired, the German weaver furnishes it, and 
the drummer delivers it woven to order. He promises to the full 
extent of his employer’s power of execution, and he is justified in 
doing so, because his house supports him and carries out all that 
he promises. 

As he furnishes cloth of any width desired, so he takes orders 
for and delivers such odd and modified forms of machinery as are 
suggested to his customers by the modest samples that he carries. 
“No,” he says, with a tender light’ in his eyes, while he 
eurls his light mustache— no, we have not manufactured that 
shape as yet, but we can manufacture it.” And he takes the 
order. 

“Of what importance is a trifling thing like that?” somebody 
asks him. “ ; 

* Suppose we haven't got it! We can make it! The main thing 
is to give them what they want!” he answers. That is his key- 
note. He is not to please. His object is to make an outlet for 
the arterial floods of German industry that pour in constantly 
increasing volume from thousands of factories. 
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SESSA 


LIQUEUR 


Peres Gharlreux 


THE AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR 
OF REFINED TASTE 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
saitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States 
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AFFOR DS apleasure that is quite unknown with 

any other beverage. Old-fashioned hearti- 

ness and EVANS’ ALE go together. The Ideal 
Food Beverage. Makes brawn and sinew. 

In “Splits” if desired. | 

Restaurants, Saloons, Hotels, and Dealers. 

(.H. EVANS & SONS, - - - HUDSON,N,Y. | 





BITTERS 


Celebrated 
Appetizer of 


ExquisiteFlavor 


Dr. SIEGERT’S| { “SG - 
The Only Genuine —s 
BEWARE OF 

SUBSTITUTES 


Originated 1824 

















Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Lette FS sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. “ Collections made. 


Cc red it. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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The Camel and the Needle’s Eye 

GIUSEPPE CAPELLO stowed himself away in 
the hold of the Barile at Palermo in order 
to reach this country. He was discovered 
during the voyage, and when the ship reached 
New York was locked in the hospital. 
Through the porthole Giuseppe could see the 
haven of his dreams, and the sight proved 
so alluring that he forgot the proverb of the 

















A Stowaway’s Flight which ended half way 
through a Ship’s Porthole 


camel and the needle’s eye and tried to crawl 
out to freedom. Giuseppe became wedged 
when half way through, and it was neces- 
sary to cut away his clothing and lubricate 
him with oil before he could be released. 
The process was accompanied by a spanking. 
Now Giuseppe is outward bound for Palermo. 





The Passing of the French 

Tue population of France, whose thirty 
millions formed the most numerous national 
monolingual group in Europe at the opening 
of the last century, has increased only 
twenty-six per cent. during the past hundred 
years, as against England’s 350 per cent., 
and America’s 1600 per cent. 

The total population of France is now 
38,350,788. The female sex exceeds the male 
in number, the figures being, respectively, 
19,533,899 and 18,816,889. On the other 
hand, an excess in the number of the un- 
married is shown on the masculine side, the 
respective figures being 9,917,178 and 9,114,- 
356. There are 2,384,897 widows and di- 
voreed women, as against 1,005,884 widowers 
and divoreed men. 

The number of French families is 9,781,- 
117, of which 1,314,773 are without children ; 
2,249,337 have but one child; 2,018,665 have 
two; 1,246,264 have three; 748,841 have 
four; 429,799 have five; 248,159 have six; 
138,769 have seven; 71,841 have eight; and 
33,917 have nine children. These figures 
continue to represent, in a rapidly decreas- 
ing proportion, the number of families hav- 
ing a larger number of children. Upon com- 
paring these groups of figures, it will be 
perceived that for about two thirds of the 
families of France the average number of 
children does not exceed three; while for 
about one and one half per cent. of 
them the average number is seven; and for 
lesg than one per cent. of the same, eight 
children. Twenty-four families are recorded, 
however, as possessing seventeen, and 34 as 
possessing eighteen children. 
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OR LESS 


Buys in Life Insurance. 


For Instance 





At age 35, 84 cents 
a week buys $1,000 
Life Insurance for 20 
years, then $1,000 
cash to policy-holder. 











How about your home? 


Will your family be able to keep 
it should anything happen to you ? 
Why not settle the matter now ? 
White to-day for information of 


The New 


Low Cost Policy 
With Rates at Your Age. 


Department T, 


»~ Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey. 
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The Passer-by: “And yet some people don’t believe in a future state!” 











Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse, Motor Power 
COLDWELL Motor 


Lawn Mowers have 
been adopted for use 
by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the New 
York City Park Dept. 
Also by many of the 
largest Golf Clubs of 


this country. 















Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
19 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 































“Keely ine 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
‘\h medical specialists for the past 28 years 





Hot Spri . Ark. 7 > R " Buffalo, N.Y. _ Pittsburg, Pa.. 
See Hranclece, Cal. ong | Rear yd a Mich White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fitth Ave. 
2930 Sneramento St. Plainseld. lad aaeee ear e Feats ava Greensboro, N.C. Providence, B: I. 
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py hey Des Moines, In. Omaha, Neb, Philadelphia, Pa.. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Washington, D. C., Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor. Cass and 25th Sts. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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OF A BLEND 5 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKIE 

Matirttely Pure and Guaranteed ¥Nei5273 
Mal Pure Food Law. Serial N 


BOTTLED BY 
Wt. LANAHANG 5 
BALTIMORE. _/ 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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This Manufactured by 


Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








The Northwest 


UnderThree Flags 


By CHARLES MOORE 


| With Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Fred- 


eric Remington, and others. Maps, ec. 


The early story of the Northwest—the French ex- 
plorations and occupation, the Indian wars, the Eng: 
lish conquest and later assumption by the United 
States. 

In the preparation of this account of the pioneers 
of civilization, the author has had access to the famous 
Parkinan Collection of MSS. and government sources. 

The work is: of historical importance, correcting 4 
number of errors and misapprehensions sanctioned by 
previous writers, and is written in an entertaiming 
style. 


Crown 8v0, $2.50 














HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 















.  —_——. “ar ae co The NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES’ Grand Central Station 
& j ou Arrive in N CW } ork is on the subway, elevated, and surface lines, and the only 
station in New York City. ‘It’s so convenient.’’ 
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Solid Vestibuled 


Passenger 


Block Signals 
Rock Ballast 


Hard Coal Coaches 
Engines Buffet Parlor 
No Dust, and 


No Cinders 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


in 2 Hours 
Every hour on the hour 


ATLANTIC CITY 


in 3 Hours 


LAKEWOOD 


in 90 Minutes 





Dining Cars 











NEW YORK TERMINALS 


Foot of Liberty Street Foot of West 23d Street 



















The typewriter user always expects more and _ better 
service from the 


Remington Typewriter 


than from any other writing machine. He has reason to, 
a right to, and we want him to. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MONEY 
AND BANKING 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


In the demand for literature on financial 
subjects, this work deserves special con- 
sideration. A chapter of the second vol- 
ume is specially devoted to “ The Origins 
of Crises,” in which much is set forth that 
anticipates present conditions. Another 
chapter, on “ The Management of Crises,” 
anticipates the recent steps taken by the 
banks and the Treasury to afford relief to 
the money market. 

This book was among the first to point 
out the danger of making large loans on 
securities pushed upward by speculation 
to inflated values. 

Two Volumes Price, $4.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 


‘The best thing for every concert-goer to do is to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’’"—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” 

—The New Music Review. 


“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” 
—Chicago Post. 


Price, $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, - - NEW YORK 
















































HARM him with Nabisco. 
Please her with Nabisco. De- 


light and entertain every one with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


They take the place of sweets and 

candies — blend harmoniously with 

ices and desserts. 

In ten cent tins. Also in twenty-five cent tins. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








